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THE SEARCH 



Two young men in officers* imifonm altered the 
smoker of a suburban train, and after the usual 
formalities of matches and cigiurettes settled back to 
enjoy their ride out to Bryne Haven. 

" What d'ye think of that girl I introduced you 
to the other night, Harry? Isn't she a pippin? " 
asked the second lieutenant taking a luxurious pufiF 
at his cigarette. 

" I should say, Bobbie, she's some girlt Where 
d'ye pick her up? I certainly owe you one for a 
good time." 

" Don't speak of it, Harry. Come on with me 
and try it again. I'm going to see her friend to- 
night and can get her over the 'phone any time. 
She's just nuts about you. What do you say? Shall 
I caliber up?" 

"Well, hardly to-ni^t. Bob," said the first 
Heutenant tiioughtfully, " she's a ripping fine girl 
and all that, of course, but the fact is. Bob, I've de- 
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8 THE SEARCH 

dded to marry Ruth Macdonald and I haTen't 
much time left before I go over. I think I'U have 
to get things fixed up between us to-night, you see. 

Perhaps — later . But no. I guess that 

wouldn't do. Ruth's folks are rather fussy about 
such things. It might get out. No, Bob, 111 have 
to forego the pleasures you offer me this time." 

The second lieutenant sat up and whistled: 

" YouVe decided to many Ruth Macdonald I " 
he ejaculated, staring. " But has Ruth Macdcmald 
decided to marry you? " 

" I hardly think therell be any trouble on that 
score when I get ready to propose," smiled the first 
lieutenant complacently, as he lolled back in his 
seat " You seem surprised," he added. 

"Weil, rather I" said the other officer dryly, 
still staring. 

" What's there so surprising about that? " The 
first lieutenant was enjoying the sensation he was 
creating. He knew that the second lieutenant had 
always been " sweet " on Ruth Macdonald. 

"WeU, you know, Hwry, you're pretty rot- 
ten I" said the second lieut^iant uneasily, a flush 
beginning to rise in his face. " I didn't think you'd 
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THE SEAACH 9 

have t^ nerve. She's a mig^ fine girl, you ktunr. 
She*s — utMUutd! " 

" Exactly. Didn't you suppose I would want a 
fine girl when I marry? " 

" I don't believe you're really going to do iti ** 
burst forth the second lieutoiant " In fact, I don*t 
believe 111 let you do it if you try I " 

" Tou couldn't stop m^ Bobl " with an amiable 
sneer. " One word from you, yaang man, and I'd 
put your captain wise about where you were the last 
time you overstayed yoviT leave and got away with 
it. You know I've got a puU with your captain. 
It never pays for the pot to call the ketUe black." 

The seccmd lieutenant sat back sullenly with a 
deep red streaking his dieeks. 

" You're no angel yourself. Bob, see? " went on 
ftiie first lieutenant lying back in his seat in satisfied 
triumph, " andi'mgoingto maxry Ruth Macdonald 
next week and get a ten days' leave! Put that in 
your pipe and smoke itl " 

There ensued a long and pregnant silence. One 
glance at the second heutenant showed that he was 
most effectually silenced. 

The front door of the car slammed open and 
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shut, and a tall slim officer with touches of silver 
about the edges of his dark hair, and a look of com- 
mand in his keen eyes came crisply down tiie usle. 
The two young lieutenants sat up with a jerk, and 
an undertone of oatiis, and prepared to salute as he 
passed tliem. The captain gave them a quick 
searching glance as he saluted and went on to the 
next car. 

The two jerked out salutes and settled back 
unessify. 

"That man gives me a pami" said Harry 
Wainwright preparing to soothe his ruffled spirits 
by a fresh cigarette. 

" He thinks he's so doggone good himseK that 
he has to pry into other people's business and get 
them in wrong. It beats me how he ever got to be a 
captain — a prim old fossil like himl " 

" It mi^t puzzle some people to know how you 
got your commission, Harry. You're no fossil, of 
course, but you're no angel, either, and there are 
some things in your career that aren't exactly laid 
down in military manuals." 

*' Oh, my uncle Henry looked after my conmiis- 
aion. It was a dnchi He thinks the sun rises and 
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sets in me, and he had no idea how he perjured him- 
self when be put me through. Why, I've got some 
of tfae toggest men in the country for my backers, 
and wouldn't Ihey lie awake at night if they knew I 
Oh Boy! I thou^t I'd crdhk whoi I i%ad some 
of tiiose recommendations, they fairly gushed with 
praise. You'd have died laughing. Bob, if you had 
read tbem. They had such adjectives as * estim- 
able, moral, active, effidoit,* and one went so far as 
to say tiiat I was equally distinguished in college in 
scholarship and athletics I Some stretdh of imagi- 
nation, di, what? ** 

The two lauded loudly over tiiis. 

" And the best of it is," ctmtinued the first lieu- 
tenant, " the poor boob believed it was all true! " 

" But your college records, Harry, how could 
they get around tbose? Or didn't they look 
you up?" 

" Oh, mother fixed that all up. She sent the 
college a good fat check to establish a new scholar- 
ship or something." 

"Lucky dogt" si^ed his friend. "Now I'm 
just the other way. I never try to put a tiung over 
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but I gel caught, and nobody ever tried to cover up 
my tracks for me when I got gay I " 

" You worry too mudi, Bobby, and you dcvct 
take a chance. Now I " 

The front door of the car opened and shut witii 
a slam» and a tall young fellow with a finely cut face 
and wearing workman's clothes entered. He gave 
one quick glance down the car as thouj^ he was 
searching for someone, and came on down the usle. 
The si^t of him stopped the boast on young Wain- 
wrist's tongue, and an angry flush grew, and 
rolled up from tiie top of his immaculate olire-drab 
collar to his dose, military hair-cut. 

Slowly, deliberately, John Cameron walked 
down the aisle of the car looking keenly from side 
to side, scanning each face alertly, until his eyes 
lighted on the two young officers. At Bob Wetfaer- 
ill he merely glanced knowingly, but he fixed his 
eyes on young Wainwri^t with a steady, amused, 
contemptuous gaze as he came toward him; a gaze 
so noticeable that it could not fall to arrest the atten- 
tion of any who were looking; end he finished the 
affront with a lingering turn of his bead as he passed 
by, and a sli^t accentuation of the unusement as 
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he finally lifted his gaax and passed on out of the 
rear door of the car. Those who were sitting in the 
seats near the door mi^t hare heard the words: 
" And they kOled such men as Lincoln 1 " muttered 
laughingly as the door slammed shut behind him. 

Lieutenant Wainwrig^t uttered a low oath of 
imprecation and flung his half spent cigarette on 
the floor angrily: 

" Did you see that. Bob? " ha complained furi- 
ously, " If I dqn't get that fellow 1 " 

" I certainly didl Are you going to stand for 
that? What's eating him, anyway? Has he got it 
in for you again-? But he isn't a very easy fellow 
to get, you know. He has the reputation " 

" Oh, I know! . Yes. I guess anyhow I 
knov}/" 

" Oh, I seel Licked you, too, once, did he? " 
laughed Wetherill, "what had you been up to?** 

" Oh, having some fun with his girit At least 
I suppose she must have heen his girl the way he 
carried on about it. He said he didn't know her, 
but of course that was all bluff. Then, too, I called 
his father a name he didn't hke and he lit into me 
again. Good night I I thou^t that was the end 
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14 THE SEARCH 

of little Hanyl I was sick for a week aft^ he got 
through with me. He certainly is some brute. Of 
course, I didn't realize whaj; I was up against at 
first or I'd have got the upper hand right away. I 
could have, you know! IVe been trained! But I 
didn't want to hurt the fellow and get into the 
papers. You see, the circumstanoes were peculiar 
just then — ~" 

"I seel You'd just applied for Officer's Train- 
ing Camp?" 

" Exactly, and you know you never can tell 
what rumor a person like that can start. He's keen 
enough tb see the advuitage, of course, and follow 
it up. Oh, he's got one coming to him all ri^tl " 

" Yes, he's keen all ri^t. That's the trouble. 
It's hard to get him." 

" Well, just wait. I've got him now. If I 
don't make him bite the dust! Ye gods I When I 
think of the way he looks at me every time he sees 
me I could skin him alive I " 

" I fancy he'd be rathw slippery to skin. I 
wouldn't hke to try it, Harry! " 

" Well, but wait till you see where I've got himi 
He's in the draft. He goes next week. And th^'re 
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THE SEARCH 15 

sendii^ all those men to our campt Hell be a 
private, of course, and kell have to salute me! 
Won't that gall him? " 

" He won't do HI I know him, and he won't 
doit!" 

" 111 take care that he does it all rightl 111 
put myself in his way and make him do it And if 
he refuses I'll report him and get him in the guard 
house. See? I can, you know. Then I guess hell 
smile out of the other side of his mouth! " 

" He won't likely be in your company.** 

" That doesn't make any difference. I can get 
him into trouble if he isn't, but I'll try to worik it 
tiut he is if I can. I've got * pull,* you know, and 
I know how to ' work ' my superiors ! " he swa^^^ered. 

" That isn't very good policy," advised the other. 
" I've heard of m«i picking oS cheers they didn't 
like when it came to battle." 

" I'll t^e good care that he's in front of me tm 
all such occasions! " 

A sudden nudge from his companion made him 
k>ok up, and there looking ^larply down at him, 
was the retumiog captain, and behind him walked 
John Cameron still with that amused smUe (m his 
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face. It yraa pUin that they had both heard his 
boast His face crimscmed and he jerked out a 
tardy salute, as the two passed on leaving him mut- 
tering imprecations und^ his breath. 

When the front door slammed behind tiie two 
Wainwrij^t spoke in a low shaken growl: 

** Now what in thunder is that Captain LaHue 
going on to Bryne Havoi for? I thought, of course, 
he got off at Spring Heights. That's ^riiere his 
mother lives. Ill bet he is going up to see Ruth 
Macdonaldl You know they're related. If be is, 
that knocks my plans aU into a cocked hat. I'd 
have to sit at attention all the evening, and I couldn't 
propose with that cad around 1 " 

" Better put it off then and come with me," 
soothed his friend. " Athalie Britf will help you 
■ forget your troubles all right, and thn«'s plenty of 
time. Youll get another leave soon." 

" How the dickens did John Camerm come to 
be on speaking terms with Captun La Rue, I'd 
like to know? " mused Wainwri^t, paying no heed 
to his friend. 

" H'ml That does cranplicate matters for you 
some, doesn't it? Captain La Rue is down at your 
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THB SEARCH 17 

camp, isn't be? Why, I suppose Cameron knew 
him up at college, perhaps. Cap used to come up 
from the university every week last winter to lecture 
at college." 

Wainwright muttered a chain of choice exple- 
tives known only to men of his kind. 

"Forget it I" encouraged his friend slapping 
him vigorously on the shoulder as the train drew 
into Bryne Haven. " Come off that grouch and 
get busy! You're on leave, man I If you can't visit 
one woman there's plenty more, and time enough 
to get married, too, before you go to France. Mar- 
riage is only an incident, anyway. Why make sudi 
a fuss about it?" 

By the fitful glare of the station lights they 
could see that Camertm was walking with the cap- 
tain just ahead of them in the attitude of famihar 
converse. The sight did not put Wainwri^t into 
a better humor. 

At the great gate of the Macdonald estate Cam- 
eron and La Rue parted. They could hear the 
last words of their conversation as La Rue swung 
into the wide driveway and Cameron started on up 

the street: 
2 
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18 THE SEARCH 

" 111 attend to it tbe first thing in the monung, 
Cameron, and I'm glad you spoke to me about itt 
I dcHi't see any reason why it shouldn't go through I 
I shall be perscHially gratified if we can make the 
arrangement. Good-night and good luck to you I ** 

The two young officers halted at a discreet dis- 
tance until John Cameron had turned off to the 
ri^t and walked away into the darkness. The cap- 
tain's quick step could be heard crunching along 
the gravel drire to the Macdonald house. 

" Well, I guess that about settles me for the 
ni^t, Bobbiel " sighed Wainwrij^t. " Come an, 
let's pass the time away somehow. Ill stop at the 
drug store to 'phone and make a date with Ruth for 
to-morrow meaning. Wonder where I can get a 
car to take her out? No, I don't want to go in her 
car because she dhrays wants to run it herself. 
When you're proposing to a woman you don't want 
her to be absorbed in running a car. See? " 

" I don't know. I haven't so much experience 
in that line as you have, Harry, but I should think 
it mi^t be incrniTouent,** lau^^ied the other. 

They wait bad: to the statkm. A few minutes 
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THE SEARCH 19 

later Wamwri^t emerged f roM the telephone booth 
in tiie drug store with a lugubrious expression. 

** Doggone my liickl She's promised to go to 
church with that smug cousin of hers> and she's busy 
all the rest of the day. But she's promised to gire 
me next Saturday if I can get off!" His face 
brightened with the thought. 

" I guess I can make it. If I can*t do anything 
else I'll tell 'em I'm going to be married, and then 
I can make her rush things through, perhaps. Girls 
are game for tiiat sort of thing just now ; it's in the 
WT, these war marriages. By George, I'm not sure 
but that's the best way to work it after all. She's 
the kind of a girl that would do almost anything to 
help you out of a fix that way, and I'll just tell her 
I had to say that to get off and that I'll be court- 
martialed if they find out it wasn't so. How 
about it? " 

" I don't know, Harry. It's all right, of course, 
if you can get away with it, but Ruth's a pretty 
bri^^t girl and has a will of her own, you know. 
But now, come on. It's getting late. What do you 
say if we get up a party and run down to Atlantic 
City over Sunday, now that you're free? I know 
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those two girls would be tickled to death to go, 
especially Athalie. She's a Westerner, you fcnow» 
and has never seen the ocean." 

"All ri^t, come oo, onfy you nvist pronuse 
there won't be any scrapes that will get me into 
the papers and blow back to Bryne Haven. You 
know there's a lot of Bryne Haven people go to 
Atlantic City this time of year and I'm not going to 
have any stories started. I'm gmng to marry Buth 
Macdontddl*' 

" All rig^t. Come on." 
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Ruth Macdonald drew up her little electric 
runabout sharply at the crossing, aa the 8tati(»i 
gates suddenly clanged down in her way. and sat 
ba<^ with a look of annoyance oa her face. 

Michael of the crossing was so overcareful some- 
times that it became trying. She was sure Hiere 
was plenty of time to cross before tiie down trun. 
She glanced at her tany wrist watch and frowned. 
Why, it was fully five minutes before the train was 
due! What could Michael mean, standing there 
with his flag so importantly and that determined 
look upcoi his face? 

She glanced down the platfmm and was sur- 
prised to find a crowfL There must be a spedal 
e:q>ected. What was it? A convention of some 
sort? Or a picnic? It was late in .the season for 
picnics, and not quite soon mougfa for a college foot- 
ball game. Who were they, anyw&y? She looked 
tiiem over and was astonished to find people of 
every class, the workers, the wealthy, the plain 
every-day men, women and children, all with a wait- 
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ing attitude and a srtrai^ seriousness upon them. 
'As she IcK&ed closer she saw tears on some faces and 
handkerchiefs everywhare in evidence. Had some 
one died ? Was this a f unend tarain they were await- 
ing? Strange she had not heard t 

Then the band suddenly burst out upon her 
with the familiar wail: 

Here's a loDg, loDg trail airinAn^ 
Into the land of onr dreams, — 

and behind came the muffled tramping of feet not 
accustomed to marching together. 

Ruth suddenly sat up very straij^t and began 
to watch, an imfamiliar awe upon her. This must 
be the first draft men j ust going away I Of course I 
Why had she not thought of it at once. She had 
read about their going and heard people mention it 
the last week, but it had not entered much into her 
thoughts. She had not realized that it would be a 
ceremony of public interest like this. She had no 
friends whom it would toudi. The young men of 
her circle had all taken warning in plenty of time 
and found themselves a commission somewhere, two 
of than having settled up matters but a few days 
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before. She had thought of these draft men, wbea 
she had thought of them at all, only when she saw 
mention of them in the newspapers, and then as a 
lot of workingmen or fanners* boys who were rduc- 
tant to leave their homes and had to be forced into 
patriotism in this way. It had not occurred to her 
that there were many honorable young men who 
would take this way of putting themselves at the 
disposal of their country in her time of need, with- 
out attempting to feather a nice little nest for them- 
selves. Kow she watched them serious^ and found 
to her astonislunent that i^e knew many of them. 
There were three college fellows in the front ranks 
whom she had met. She had danced with them and 
been taken out to supper by them, and had a calling 
acquaintance with their sisters. The aster of one 
stood on the sidewalk now in the common crowd, 
quite near to the runabout, and seemed to have for- 
gotten that anybody was by. Her face was 
drenched with tears and her lips were quivering. 
Behind her was a gray-haired woman with a skewey 
blouse and a faded dark blue serge skirt too long 
for the jnevailing fashion. The tears were trickling 
down her cheeks also ; and an old man wifli a crutdi, 
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' and a litUe round-eyed girl, seemed to belong to 
the party. The old man's lips were set and he was 
looking at the boys with his heart in his eyes. 

Ruth shrank bock not to intrude upon sudi open 
sorrow, and glanced at the line again as they 
straggled down the road to the platform; fifty seri- 
ous, grave-eyed yoimg men with determined mien 
(uid sorrow in the very droop of their shoulders. 
One could see how they hated all Has publicity and 
display, this tense moment of farewell in the eyes of 
the town ; and yet how tender they te\t toward those 
dear ones who had gathered thus to do them honor 
as they w^t away to do their part in the great 
world-struggle for liberty. 

As she looked closer the girl saw they were not 
mature men as at first glance they had seemed, but 
most of them mere boys. There was the boy tliat 
mowed the Macdonald lawn, and the yellow-haired 
grocery boy. There was the gas man and the nice 
young plumber who fixed the leak in the water 
pipes the other day, and the clerk from the post 
office, and the cashier from the bank I What made 
them lodlf so old at first sight? Why, it was as if 
sorrow and responsibility had sudd^y been put 
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upon them like a garment that morning for a uni- 
form, and they walked in the shadow of the g^eat 
sadness that had come upon the world. She under- 
stood that perhaps even up to the very day before, 
they had most of them been merry, careless boys ; 
but now they were men, made so in a night by the 
horrible dn that had brought about this thing 
called War. 

For the first time since the war began Ruth 
Macdonald had a vision of what the war meant. 
She had been knitting, of coiu*se, with all the rest; 
she liad spent long mornings at the Red Cross 
nxMns — she was on her way there this very minute 
^en Michael and the procession had interrupted 
her course — she had made miles of surgical dress- 
ings 'and picked tons of oakum. She had bade her 
men friends cheery good-byes when tbey went to 
Officers* Training Camps, and with the othor girls 
wdcomed and admired their uniforms when they 
came home on short furlou^is, one by one winning 
his stripes and commission. They were all men 
whcon she had known in society. They had wealth 
and position and found it easy to get into the kind 
of thing that pleased them in the army or navy. 
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The danger tiiey were facing seemed hardfy a neg- 
ligible quantity. It was the fashion to look on it 
that way. Ruth had nem- thou^^t about it before. 
She had even been severe in her judgment of a few 
mothers who worried about their sons and wanted 
to get them exempt in some way. But these stem 
loyal mothers who stood in close ranks with heavy 
lines of sacrifice upon their faces, tears cm their 
cheeks, love and self-abnegation in their ^es, gave 
her a new view of the world. These were the ones 
who would be in actual poverty* scHue of them, with- 
out their boys, and whose lives would be empty 
indeed when they went forth. Ruth Macdonald 
had never before realized the suffering this war was 
causing individuals until she asm the faces of those 
women with thdr sons and brothers and lovers ; until 
she saw the faces of tlie brave boys, for the momoit 
all the rollicking lightness gone, and only the pun 
of parting and the mists of the unknown future in 
their ^es. 

It came to the ^1 with a sudden pang that she 
was left out of all this. That really it made little 
difference to her whether America was in the war or 
not. Her life would go im just the same — apleasant 
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monotony of bustle and amusement. There would 
be the same round of social affairs and regular en- 
gagements, spiced with the excitement of war work 
and occasional visiting imifonns. There was no 
one going forth from their home to jSght whose 
going would put the light of life out for her and 
cause her to feel sad, beyond the ordinary super- 
ficial sadness for the absence of one's playmates. 

She liked them all, her friends, and dirank ticaa 
having than in danger ; although it was splendid to 
hare than doing something real at last. In truth 
until this mcHnoit the danger had seemed so remote ; 
the casualty list of which people spoke with bated 
breath so mudi a thing of vast unknown numbers, 
that it had scarcely come within her realization as 
yet. But iK>w she suddenly read the truth in the 
suffering eyes of these people who were met to say 
good-bye, periiaps a last good-bye, to those who 
were dearer than life to them. How would she, 
Ruth Macdonald, feel, if one of those boys were 
ber brother or lover ? It was inomcdvably dreadful. 

The band blared on, and the familiar words in- 
sisted themsdves upon her unwilling mind: 

There's a Icog, long ni^ of vsHiBgl 
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A sob at her nj^t made her start and that turn 
away quickly from the sij^t of a mother's grief as 
she clung to a frail daughter for support* sobhing 
with utter abandon, while the daughter kept beg- 
ging her to " be calm for Tom's sake." 

It was all horrible 1 Why had she gotten into 
this ffltuation? Aunt Rhoda would blame her for 
it. Aunt Rhoda would say it was too conspicuous, 
ri^t there in the front ranks I She put her hand 
on the starter and ^anced out, hoping to be able to 
back out and get away, but the road behind was 
blocked several deep with cars, and the crowd had 
closed in upon her and about her on every side. 
Retreat was impossible. However, she noticed with 
relief that the matter of being conspicuous need not 
trouble her. Nobody was looking her way. All 
eyes were turned in one direction, toward that strag- 
gling, determined line that wound up from the 
Borough Hall, past Ibe Post Office and Bank to 
the station where Ibe Home Guards stood imi- 
formed, in open silent ranks doing honor to the boys 
who were going to fi^t for them. 

Ruth's eyes went reluctantly back to the march- 
ing line again. Somehow it struck her that th^ 
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vpuld not have seoned so forlorn if th^ had worn 
new trig unifcHTiis, instead of rusty varied dvilian 
dotiies. They seemed like an ill-prepared sacrifice 
■paaang in review. Then suddenly her gaze was 
riveted upcoi a single figure, the last man in the 
procession, mardiing alone, with uplifted head and 
a look of self-abnegation on his strong young face. 
All at CHice something sharp seemed to slash through 
her soul and hold her with a long quiver of pain and 
she sat looking straight ahead staring with a kind 
of wild frenzy at John Cameron walking al<me at 
the end of the line. 

She remanbered him in her youngest school 
days, the imp of the grammar school, with a twinkle 
in his eye and an irrepressible grin <m his handsome 
face. Nothing had ever daunted him and no pun- 
ishment had ever stopped his mischief. He never 
studied his lessons, yet he always seemed to know 
enouj^ to carry him through, and would sometimes 
burst out with astonishing knowledge ^ere others 
failed. But there was always that joke on his lips 
and that wide delightful grin that made him the 
wor^pped-afar of all the httle girls. He had 
dropped a rose on her desk once as he lounged late 
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and laug^img to his seat after recess* apparoitly 
unaware that his teadier was calling him to order. 
She could feel the thrill of her little diildish heart 
now as she realized liiat be had given the rose to 
her. The next term she was sent to a private school 
and saw no more of him save an occasional glimpse 
in passing him on the street* but she never had for- 
gotten him; and now and then she had heard little 
scraps of news about him. He was working bis 
way through coU^^ He was on the football teuu 
and the baseball team. She knew vaguely that his 
father had died and their money was gone, but be- 
yond that she hfid no knowledge of him. They had 
drifted apart He was not of her world, and gossip 
about him seldom came her way. He had long ago 
ceased to look at h^ ^en they happoied to pass on 
the street He doubtless had forgotten her, or 
thought she had forgotten him. Or, it might even 
be that he did not wish to presume upon an acquaint- 
ance begim when she was too young to have a choice 
of whom should be her friends. But the memory of 
that rose had never quite faded from her heart even 
though she had been but seven, and always she had 
looked after him when she chanced to see him on the 
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street with a kind of admiration and wcmder. Now 
suddenly she saw him in another li^t. The laug^ 
was gone from his lips and the twinkle from his 
eyes. He looked as he had looked the day he fou^t 
Chuck Woodcock for tying a string across the side- 
walk and tripping up the little girls on the way to 
school. It came to her like a revelation that he was 
going forth now in just such a way to fig^t the 
world-foe. In a way he was going to fight for her. 
To make the world a safe place for ^Is such as 
she I AU the terrible stories of Belgium flashed 
across her mind, and she was lifted on a great wave 
of gratitude to this boy friend of her babyhood for 
going out to defend her! 

All the rest of the straggling line of draft men 
were going out for the same purpose perhaps, but 
it did not occur to her that they were anything to 
her until she saw John Cameron. All those friends 
of her own world who were training for officers, 
they, too, were going to fi^t in the same way to 
defmd the world, but she had not tfaou^t of it in 
that way before. It took a mght of John Cuneron's 
bi^ bearing and serious face to bring the knowl- 
edge to her mind. 
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She thought no longer of trying to get away. 
She seemed held to the spot by a new insight into 
life. She could not take her eyes from the face of 
the young man. She forgot that she was staying, 
forgot that she was staring. She could no more 
control the swelling thoughts of horror that surged 
over her and took possession of her than she could 
hare controlled a mob if it had suddenly swept 
down upon her. 

The gates presently lifted sUently to let the 
little procession pass over to her side of tlie tracks, 
and within s few short minutes the special train that 
was to bear the men away to camp came rattling up, 
laden with other victims of the chance that sent 
some men on ahead to be pioneers in the camps. 

These were a noisy jolly bundi. Perhaps, hav- 
ing had their own sad partings they were only trying 
to brace themselves against the scenes of other 
partings through which they must pass all the way 
along the line. They must be reminded of their 
own mothers and sisters and sweethearts. Some- 
thing of this Ruth Macdonald seemed to define to 
herself as, startled and annoyed by the clamor of 
the strangers in the jnidst of the sacredness of the 
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moment, she turned to look at the crowding heads 
in the car windows aod caught the eye of an irre- 
pressible youth: 

" Think of me over there! " he shouted, waving 
a flippant hand and twinkling his eyes at the beau- 
tiful girl in her car. 

Another time Ruth would have resented such 
familiarity, but now sometliing touched her spirit 
with an inexpressible pity, and she let a tiny ripple 
of a smile pass over her lovely face as her eyes 
traveled on down the platform in search of the tall 
form of John Cameron. In the moment of the 
oncoming train she had somehow lost sight of him. 
Ah I There he was stooping over a little white 
haired woman, taking her tenderly in his arms to 
kiss her. The girFs eyes lingered on him. His 
whole attitude was such a revelation of the man the 
rollicking boy had become. It seemed to pleasantiy 
round out her thou^t of him. 

The idiistie sounded, the drafted men gave one 
last wringing hand-clasp, one last look, and sprang 
on board. 

John Cameron was the.last to board the train. 
He stood on the lower step of the last car as it 

8 / 
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began to move slowly. His liat was lifted, and he 
stood with slightly lifted chin and eyes that looked 
as if they had sounded the depths of all sadness and 
surrendered himself to whatever had been decreed. 
There was settled sorrow in all the lines of his fine 
face. Buth was startled by the change in it ; by the 
look of the boy in the man. Had the war done that 
for him just in one diort summer? Had it done 
that for the thousands who were going to fight for 
her? And she was sitting in her luxurious car with 
a bundle of wool at her feet, and presimiing to bear 
her part by mere knitting I Poor little useless 
wcnnanliiatshe was! A thing to smd a man forth 
from everything he counted dear or wanted to do, 
into suffering and hardship — and death — per- 
haps I She shuddered as she watched his face with 
its strong uplifted look, and its imutterable sorrow. 
She had not thou^t he could look like that I Oh, 
he would be gay to-morrow, like the rest, of course, 
with his merry jest and his contagious grin, aud 
making li^t of the serious business of war I He 
would not be the boy he used to be without the 
ability to do that. But she would never forget how 
be had looked in this farewell minute w^iile he was 
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gazing his last on the life of his boyhood and being 
borne away into a dubious future. She felt a hope- 
lessly yearning, as if, had there been time, she would 
hare liked to have told him how much she appre- 
ciated his doing this great deed for her and for all 
her sisters! 

Has it ever been fully explained why the eyes of 
one person looking hard across a crowd will diaw 
the ^res of another? 

The train had sHpped along ten feet or more 
and was guning speed when John Cameron's eyes 
met those of Ruth MacdcKiald, and her vivid speak- 
ing face flashed its message to his souL A pleased 
wonder sprang into his eyes, a question as his j^ance 
lingered, held by the tumult in her face, and the un- 
mistakable personality of her glance. Then his face 
lit up with its old smUe, graver, oh, much I and more 
deferential than it used to be, with a certain courtli- 
ness in it that spoke of maturity of spirit He 
lifted his hat a little higher and waved it just a ^ifle 
in recognition of her greeting, wondering in sud- 
den confusion if he were really not mistaken after 
all and had perhaps been appropriating a farewell 
that belonged to someone else; then amazed and 
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pleased at the flutter of her handkerdiief in repty. 

The train was moring rapidly now in the midst 
of a deep throaty cheer that sounded more like a 
sob, and still he stood on that bottom step with his 
hat lifted and let his eyes linger on the slender 
girlish figmre in the car, with the morning sun glint- 
ing across her red-gold hair, and the beautiful soft 
rose color in bar cheeks. 

As the train swept past the little shelter shed he 
bethought himself and turned a farewell tender 
smile oa the white-haired woman vriio stood watch- 
ing him through a mist of tears. Then his eyes 
went back for one last glimpse of the g^l; and so 
he flashed out of si^t around the curre. 
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It had takm only a short time aftor aU. The 
crowd drowned its cheer in one deep gasp of silence 
and hroke up tearfully into little groups beginning 
to melt away at the sound of Michael ringing tip the 
gates, and telling the cars and wagons to hurry that 
it was almost time for the up-train. 

Ruth Macdonald started her car and tried to 
brii^ her senses hack to their normal cdm wonder- 
ing what had happened to her and why there was 
such an in^pressihle ming lin g of loss and pleasure 
in her heart. 

The way at first was intricate widi congestion 
of traffic and Ruth was ohliged to go slowly. As 
the road cleared before her she was about to glide 
forward and make up for lost time. Suddenly a 
bewildered little woman with white hur darted in 
front of the car, hesitated, drew back, came on 
again. Ruth stopped the car shortly, much shaken 
with the swift vision of catastrophe, and the sud- 
den recc^nition of the woman. It was the same 
one vrfio had been with John Camercm. 

sr 
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" Oh, I'm SO Sony I startled youl " she called 
pleasantly, leaning out of the car. " Won*t you get 
in, please, and let me take you home? " 

The woman looked up and there wa« great 
tears in her eyes. It was plain why she had not 
seen where she was going. 

" Thank you, no, I couldn'tl " she said with a 
choke in her voice and another Mur of tears, " I — 
you see — I want to get away — IVe been sedng off 
my boy!" 

" I knowl " said Ruth with quick sympathy, " I 
saw. And you want to get home quickly and cry. 
I feel that way myself. But you see I didn't have 
anybody there and I'd like to do a little something 
just to be in it. Won't you please get in? You'll 
get hcnne sooner if I take you; and seel We're 
blocking the way I " 

The woman cast a fri^tened glance about 
and assented: 

" Of course. I didn't realize I " she said climb- 
ing awkwardly in and sitting bolt upri^t as un- 
ctnnfortable as could be in the luxurious car beside 
the girL It was all too plain she did not wish to 
be there. 
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Ruth manceuTred her car quickly out of the 
crowd and into a side street, gliding from there to 
the avenue. She did not speak until they had left 
the melting crowd well behind them. Then she 
turned timidly to the woman : 

" You — are — ^his — mother? " 

She spoke the words hesitatingly as if she feared 
to touch a wound. The woman's eyes suddenly 
filled again and a curious little quiver came cm the 
strong diin. 

" Yes," she tried to say and smothered the word 
in her handkerchief pressed quickly to her lips in an 
effort to control them. 

Ruth laid a cool little touch on the woman s other 
hand that lay in her lap: 

" Please fargive me I " she said, " I wasn't sure. 
I know it must be awful, — cruel — for you I " 

" He — is all I have left I " the wonuui breathed 
with a quick controlled gasp, " but, of course — it 
was — right that he should go! " 

She set her lips more firmly and blinked off at 
the blurr of pretty homes on her right without see- 
ing any of them. 

" He would have gone sooner, onfy he 1hou{^ 
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he oui^t not to leave me till he had to," she said 
with another proud little quiver in her voice, as if 
having once spoken she must go on and say more, 
" I kept telling him I would get on all right — but 
he always was so cu«ful of me— ever since his 
father died I " 

" Of course I " said Ruth tenderly turning her 
face away to struggle with a strange smarting sen- 
sation in her own eyes and throat. Then in a low 
voice she added: 

" I knew him, you know. I used to go to the 
same school with him when I was a little bit of 
agirL" 

The woman looked up with a quick searching 
glance and brushed the tears away firmly. 

"Why, aren't you Ruth Macdonald? Hits 
Macd(HiaId, I mean — excuse me I You live in the 
big house on the hill, don't you? " 

" Yes, I'm Ruth Macdonald. Please don't call 
me Miss. I'm only nineteen and I still answer to 
my little g^l name," Ruth answered with a charm- 
ing smile. 

The woman's gaze softened. 
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" I didn't know John knew you," she said specu- 
latirely. " He never moitioned " 

"Of course notl" said the girl anticipating, 
" he wouldn't. It was a long time ago when I was 
seven and I doubt if he remembers me any more. 
They took me out of the public school the next 
year and sent me to St. Mary's for which I've never 
quite forgiven them, for I'm sure I should have got 
on much faster at the public school and I loved it. 
But I've not forgotten tiie good times I had there, 
and John was always good to the little girls. We 
all liked him. I haven't seen him much lately, but 
I should think he would have grown to be just what 
you say he is. He looks that way." 

Again the woman's eyes searched her face, as if 
she questioned the sincerity of her words; then ap- 
parently satisfied she tum^ away with i^sigh: 

" I'd have liked him to know a girl like you," 
she said wistfully. 

" Thank you I " said Ruth Inightly, " that sounds 
likearealcomplim^it. P^haps we shall know each 
other yet some day if fortune favors us. I'm quite 
sure he's worth knowing.'* 

" Oh, he isl " said the little mother, her tears 
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bTimming over a^^ain and flowing down her dis- 
mayed dieeks, "he's quite worth the best sociefy 
there is, but I haven't been aUe to manage a lot of 
things for him. It hasn't been always easy to get 
along since his father died. Something happened 
to our money. But anyway, he got throu^ col- 
legel " with a flash of ^umph in her eyes. 

*' Wasn't that finet " sud Ruth with sparkling 
. eyes, " I'm sure he's worth a lot more than some 
of the fellows who have always had every whim 
gratified. Now, which street? You'll have to tell 
me. I'm ashamed to say I dcai't know this part of 
town veiy welL Isn't it pretty down here? This 
house? What a wonderful clematis I I never saw 
such a wealth of bloom." 

" Yes, John planted that and fussed over it, 
said his mother with pride as she slipped unaccus- 
tomedfy out of the car to the sidewalk. " I'm very 
glad to havtf met you and it was most kind of you to 
bring me home. To tell the truth " — ^with a roguish 
smile that reminded Ruth of her aoa'a grin — ** I 
was so weak and trembling with saying good-bye 
and trying to keep up so John wouldn't know it, 
that I didn't know how I was to get home. Though 
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I'm afraid I was a bit discourteous. I couldn't bear 
the thouj^t of talking to a stranger just then. But 
you haven't been like a stranger — ^knowing him* 
and all " 

" Oh» thank you I " said Ruth, " its been so pleas- 
ant. Do you know, I don't believe I ever realized 
idiat an awful thing the war is till I saw those 
people down at the station this morning saying 
good-bye. I never realized either what a useless 
thing I am. I haven't even anybody very dear to 
send. I can only knit." 

" Well, that's a good deal. Some of us haven't 
time to do that I never have a minute." 

" You don't need to, you've given your son," 
said Ruth flashing a glance of glorified understand- 
ii^ at the woman. 

A beautiful smile came out on tlie tired sorrow- 
ful face. 

" Yes, I've given him," she said, " but I'm hop- 
ing God will give him back again some day. Do 
you think thafs too mudi to hope. He is sudi a 
good boy I" 

" Of course not," said Ruth sharply wiUi a sud- 
den sting of apprehension in her souL And then 
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she lemanbexed fbat she had no very intamate 
acquaintance with God. She wished she might be 
on ^leaking terms, at least, and die would go and 
present a plea for this lonely woman. If it were 
only Captain La Rue» her favorite cousin, or even 
the President, she might consider it. But Godl 
She shuddored. Didn't Gk>d let this awful war be? 
Why did He do it? She had never fhou^t much 
about God before. 

" I wish you would let me come to see you 
aranetime and take you for another ride," she 
said sweetly. 

" It would be beautiful! " said the older woman, 
"if you would care to take the time from your 
own friends." 

** I would love to have you for one of my 
friends," sud the girl gracefully. 

The wcunan smiled wistfully. 

" I'm <mly here holidays and evenings, " she 
conceded, " I'm doing some government work now." 

" I shall com^" said Ruth brightly. " I've en- 
joyed you ever so much." Then she started her car 
and whirled away into the sunshine. 

" She won't come, of course," said the woman to 
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herself as she stood looking mournfully after the 
car, reluctant to go into the empty house. " I ^sb 
she would! Isn't she just like a flower I How won- 
derful it would be if things had been different, and 
there hadn't been any war, and my boy could have 
hadherforafrioidt OhI" 

Down at the Club House the women waited for 
the fair young member who had charge of the wooL 
They raUied her joyously as she hurried in, sud- 
denly aware that she had k^t them all waiting. 

" I saw h^ in the crowd at the station this morn- 
ing,** called out Mrs. Pryor, a large placid tease 
with a twinible in hw eye. " She was picking out 
the handsomest man for the next sweater she knits. 
Whidh one did you <3iooae. Miss Ruth? Tell us. 
Are you going to write him a letter and stick it in 
the toe of his sock? " 

The annoyed color swept into Ruth's face, but 
she paid no other heed as she went about her morn- 
ing duties, preparing the wool to give out. A 
thou^t had stolen into her heart that made a tumult 
there and would not bear turning orer even in her 
mind in the presence of all these curious people. 
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She put it resolutely by as she taught newcomers 
how to turn the heel of a sock, but now and then it 
crept back agaon and was the cause of her dropping 
an occasicmal stitch 

Dottie Wetherill came to find out what was the 
matter with her sock, and to giggle and guzgle about 
her brother Bob and his friends. Bob, it appeared, 
was going to bring fire officers home with him next 
week Old and they were to have a dance Saturday 
night. Of course Ruth must come. Bob was soon 
to get his first heutenant's commisson. There had 
been a mistake, of course, or he would have had it 
before this, some favoritism shown; but now Bob 
had what they caUed a "puU," and things were 
going to be all right for him. Bob said you couldn't 
get anywhere without a " pull." And didn't Ruth 
think Bob looked perfectly fine in his uniform? 

It annoyed Ruth to hear such talk and she tried 
to make it plain to Dottie that she was mistaken 
about " pulL" There was no sudi thing. It was 
all imagination. She knew, for her cousin. Captain 
La Rue, was very close to the Government and he 
had told her so. He said that real worth was always 
reoogniaed, and that it didn't make any difference 
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where it was found or who your friends were. It 
mattered vohat you were. 

She fixed Dottie's sock and moved on to the wool 
table to get ready an allotment for some of the 
ladies to tafce home. 

Mrs. Wainwright bustled in, lurge and florid 
and well groomed, with a bunch of photographer's 
proofs of her son Harry in his imiform. She 
called loudly for Ruth to come and inq>ect them. 
There were some twenty or more poses, each one 
seemingly fatter, more pompous and conceited look- 
ing than the last. She stated in boisterous good 
humor that Harry particularly wanted Rufli's 
opinion before he gave the order. At that Mrs. 
Fryor bent her head to her nei^bw and nodded 
meaningly, as if a certain matter of discussicm 
were settled now beyond all question. Ruth cau^^t 
the look and its meaning and the color flooded her 
face once more, mudi to her annoyance. She won- 
dered angrily if she would never be able to stop 
that diildish habit of blushing, and i^y it annoyed 
her so very much this morning to have her name 
coupled with that of Harry Wainwri^t He was 
her old &iend and playmate, having lived next do(»r 
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to her all her hfe, and it was but natural when 
everybody was sweethearting and getting married, 
that people should speak of her and wonder whether 
there mi^t be anything more to their relationship 
than mere friendship. Still it annoyed her. Con- 
tinually as she turned the pages from one fat smug 
Wainwri^t countenance to another, she saw in a 
mist the face of another man, with uplifted head 
and sorrowful eyes. She wondered if when the time 
came for Harry Wainwri^t to go he would hare 
aught of the vision, and au^t of the holiness of 
sorrow that had shown in that other face. 

She handed the proofs back to the mother, so 
like her son in her ample blandness, and wondered 
if Mrs. Cam^vn would have a picture of her 
son in his uniform, fine and large and lifelike as 
these were. 

She interrupted her thou^ts to hear Mrs. 
Wainwri^^t's clarion voice lifted in parting from 
the door of the Club House on her way back to 
her car: 

"Well, good-bye, Ruth dear. Don't hesitate 

to let me know if you'd like to have either of the 

r(pther two large ones for your own ' specials,' you 
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know. I shan't mind changing the order a bit. 
H&ny said you were to have as many as you wanted. 
Ill bold the proofs for a day or two and let you 
think it over." 

Ruth lifted her eyes to see the gaze of every 
woman in the room upon her, and for a moment she 
felt as if she almost hated poor fat doting Munma 
Wainwrigbt. Then the humorous side of the mo- 
ment came to h^p her and her face blossomed into a 
smile as she jauntily replied: 

" Ob, no, please don't bother, Mrs. Wainwri^t. 
I'm not going to paper the wall with them. I have 
other friends, you know. I think your choice was 
the best of them aU." 

Then as gaily as if she were not raging within 
her soul she turned to help poor Dottie Wetberill 
^o was hopelessly muddled about turning her heel. 

Dottie chattered on above the turmoil of her 
soul, and her words were as tiny April showers sizz- 
ling on a red hot cannon. By and by she pickedHip 
Dottie's dropped stitches. After all, what did sudi 
tilings matter when there was war and men were 
giving their Uve»! 

" And Bob says he doubts if they ever get to 
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France. He says he thinks the war mil be over 
before half the men get trained. He says, for his 
part, he'd like the trip over after the sufomarines 
hare been put out of business. It would be some- 
thing to tell about, dfm't you know? But Bob 
thinks the war will be over soon. Don't you 
think so, Ruth? " 

" I dcm't know what I think," said Ruth exas- 
pCTated at the little prattler. It seoned so awful 
for a girl with brains — or hadn't ^e brains? — to 
chatter on interminably in that inane fashion about 
a matter of such awful portent. And yet perhaps 
the child was only trying to cover pp her fears, for 
she all too evidently worshipped her brother. 

Ruth was glad when at last the morning was 
over and one by one the women gathered their be- 
longings together and went home. She stayed 
longer than the rest to put the work in order. When 
they were all gone she drove around by the way of 
the post office and asked the old post master vdio 
had been there for twenty years and knew every- 
body, if he could tell her the address of the boys 
■who had gtxie to camp that morning. He wrote it 
down and she tucked it in her blouse saying she 
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thou^t the Red Cross would be sending them 
something soon. Then she drove thoughtfully away 
to her beautiful ahdtered home, it^ere tiie thought 
of war hardly dared to enter yet in any but a play- 
ful form. But scandiow everything was diaoged 
wiUiin the heart of Ruth Macdonald and she looked 
about on all the familiar places with new eyes. 
Wbat rig^t had she to be living hoe in all this 
luxury while over thov men were dying every day 
that she mi|^t live? 
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The sun shone blindlf orer the broad duafy 
drill-field. The m^i marched and wheeled, about- 
faced and counter-marched in thdr new ollve-drab 
unifoims and thought of home — ^those that had any 
homes to think about. Srane who did not thoujj^t 
of a home that might have been if this war had 
not happened. 

There were times when their souls could rise to 
the great occasion and their enthusiasm against the 
foe could carry them to all lengths of joyful sacri- 
fice, but this was not one of the times. It was a 
breathless Indian summer morning, and the dust 
was inches thick. It rose like a soft yellow mist 
over the mushroom city of forty thousand men, 
brought into being at the command of a Nation's 
leader. Dust lay like a fine yellow powdw over 
everything. An ^proaching company looked like 
a cloud as it drew near. One could scarcely see the 
men near by for the cloud of yellow dust everywhere. 

Hie water was bad this morning when every 
man was tliirsty. It had been boiled for safety and 
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was seired wann and tasted of dismfectaots. The 
breakfast had been oatmeal and salty bacon swim- 
ming in c(»igealed grease. The " boy " in the sol- 
dier's body was very low indeed that morning. 
The ** man " with his dUsiUusioned eyes had come 
to the front. Of course tiiis was nothing like the 
hardships th^ would have to endure later, but it 
was enou^ for the present to their unaccustmned 
minds, and harder because they were doing nothing 
that seemed worth while — ^just marching about and 
doing sordid duties whrai they were all eager for the 
fray andto have it over with. They had begun to see 
that Hiey wen going to have to leom to wut and 
be patient, to obey blindly; they — irbo never had 
brooked cconmands frc»n any one, most of them, not 
even frran their own parents. They had been free 
as air, and they had never been tied down to certua 
companj. Here they were all mixed up, college 
men and foreign laborers, rich and poor, cultured 
and coarse, dean and defiled, and it went pretty 
hard with them aU. They had come, a bundle of 
prejudices and wills, and they had first to learn that 
every prejudice they had been bom with or culti- 
vated, must be given up or lud aside, l^ey were 
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not their own. They belonged to a great machine. 
The great perfect conception of the anny as a 
whole had not yet dawned upon them. They were 
occupied with unpleasant details in the first experi* 
mental stages. At first the discomforts seemed to 
rise and obliterate even the great object for whidi 
th^ had orane, and disctwtent sat upon their faces. 

Off beyond the drill-fidd idiidieTer way they 
looked, there were barracks the color of the dust, 
and long stark roads, new and rou^ the color of 
the barrack, with jitneys and trucks and men like 
ants crawling furiously back and forth upon them 
all animated by the same great necessity that had 
brou^t the men here. Even the sky seemed yel- 
low like the dust The trees were gone except at 
the edges of the camp, cut down to make way for 
more barracks, in even ranks like men. 

Out beyond the barracks mimic trenches were 
being dug, and puppets hung in long lines for nux^ 
enemies. There were skeleton bridges to cross, 
walls to scale, embankments to jump over, and all, 
everything, was that awful olive-drab color till the 
souls of the new-made soldiers cried out witiiin them 
for a toudi of scarlet or green or blue to rdieve the 
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dreaiy mcauAoiDy. Sweat and dust and grime, 
weariness, homesickness, humbled pride, these were 
the tales of the first days of those men gathered from 
all quarters who were pioneers in the first camps. 

Corporal Cameron mardied his awkward squad 
hack and forth, throu^ all the various manoeuvres, 
again and again, giving his orders in short, sharp 
tones, his face set, his heart tortured with the 
thou^t of the long months and years of this that 
mi^t be before him. The world seined most un- 
friendly to him these days. Not that it had er^ 
been over kind, yet always before his native wit and 
happy temperament had been able to buoy him up 
and cany him throuj^ hopefully. Now, however, 
hope seemed gone. This war might last till he was 
too old to carry out any of his dreams and pull him- 
self out of the place where fortune had dropped 
him. Gradually ooe thou^t had been shaping it- 
self dearly out of the days he had spent in camp. 
Tius life on earth was not aU of existence. There 
must be scnnething bigger beyond. It wasn't sane 
and sensible to think that any God would allow sudi 
waste of hiunanity as to let stmie suffer all the way 
ttroui^ widi nothing beyond to compensate. There 
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was a meaning to the suffering. There must be. 
It must be a preparation for something beyond, 
infinitely better and more worth while. What was 
it and how should he learn the meaning of his own 
particular bit? 

John Camenm had never thought about religion 
before in his life. He had behered in a general way 
in a God, or thought he believed, and that a book 
called the Bible told about Him and was the authen- 
tic place to learn how to be good. The doubts of 
the age had not touched bim because he had never 
had any interest in them. In the ordinary course 
of events he mi^t never have thought about than 
in relation to himself until he came to die — periiaps 
nottfaen. In college he had been too much engrossed 
with otiier things to listen to the ai^[ument^ or to 
be influenced by the genial atmosphere of unbelief. 
He had been a boy whose inner thou^ts were kept 
under lo(^ and key, and who had lired his heart 
life absolute^ alone, although bis ridi wit and bub- 
bling merrimoit had made him a general favorite 
wbexe pure fun among the fellows was going. He 
loved to " rough house " as he called it, and his boy- 
ish pranks had always been the talk of the town* 
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the envied of the little boys; but no me knew his 
teal, serious thou^ts. Not eren bis mother, strong 
and self -repressed like himsdf » had known how to 
get down beneath the surface and commune with 
him. Perhaps she was afraid or shy. 

Now that he was really alone among all this 
mob of men of all sorts and conditions, he had 
retired more and more into the inner sanctuary of 
self and tried to think out the meaning of life. From 
the chaos that reigned in his mind he presently 
selected a few things that he called " facts " from 
whidi to work. These were " God, Hereafter, 
Death." These things he must reckon with. He 
had been workiiig on a wrong hypothesis all his life. 
He had been trying to live for this world as if it 
were the aid and aim of existence, and now this war 
had oxne and this world had suddenly melted into 
chaos. It appeared that he and thousands of others 
must probably give up their part in this world before 
they had hardly tried it, if they would set things 
rig^t again for those that should come after. But, 
even if be had lived out his ordinary years in peace 
and success, and had all that life could give him, it 
would not have lasted long, seventy years or so, and 
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what were they after th^ were past? No, there 
was something beyond or it all wouldn't have been 
made — this unirerse with the carefully thought out 
details working harmoniously one with another. It 
wouldn't have been worth while otherwise. There 
would have been no reason for a heart life. 

There were boys and men in the army who 
thou{|^t otherwise. Who had accepted this life as 
being alL Among these were the ones who when 
they found they were taken in the draft and must 
go to camp, had spent their last three weeks of f ree- 
d<nn drunk because they wanted to get all the 
" fun " they could out of life that was left to them. 
They were the mm who were plunging into all the 
an they could find before they went away to fight 
because they felt they had but a little time to live 
and yrbat did it matter? But John Cameron was 
not one of these. His soul woidd not let him alone 
until he had thought it all out, and be had come thus 
far with these three facts, " God, Death, A liife 
Hereafter." He turned these over in his mind for 
days and then be changed their order, " Death, "A 
life Hereafter, God" 

Death was the grim perstm he was gamg f (vtti 
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to meet <me of these days or months oa the field of 
France or Italy, or somewhere " over there." He 
was not to wut for Death to come and get him as 
had been the old ord^. This waa WAR and he was 
going out to diallenge Death. He was conrinced 
that whether Death was a servant of God or the 
DevO, in s<Hne way it would make a difference with 
his own perstmal life hereaftw, how he met Death. 
He was not satisfied with just meeting Death 
faravely, with the ardor of patriotism in his breast, 
88 he heard so many about him talk in these days. 
That was wdl so far as it went, but it did not solve 
the mystery of the future life nor make him sure 
how he would stand in that other world to iriiidi 
Death stood ready to escort him presently. Death 
mij^t be victor over his body, but he wanted to be 
sure that Death should not also kill that something 
within him iHiidi he felt must live forever. He 
turned it ova: for days and came to the conclusion 
that the only one who oould help him was God. 
God was the bqpnning of it all. If there was a 
God He must be available to help a soul in a time 
like this. Hiere must be a way to find God and get 
tiie secret of life, and so be ready to meet DeaUi 
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that Death should not conquer anything but tin 
hody. How could cme find God? Had anybody 
ever found Him? Did anyone really think tbey 
had found Him? These were questikms that beat 
in upon his soul day after day as he drilled his mrai 
and went tiunu^ the long hard hours of discipline, 
or lay upon his straw tick at night while a hundred 
and fif^ other men about him slept. 

His mother's secret attempts at religion bad 
been too feeble and too hidden in her own breast to 
have made mudi of an impression upon him. She 
had only hoped her f uth was founded upon a rock. 
She had not known. And so her buffeted soul had 
never given evidence to her son of hidden holy 
refuge where he might flee irith her in time of need. 

Now and then the vision of a ^1 blurred across 
his thoughts uncertainly, like a bri^t moth hover- 
ing in the cUstance whose shadow fell across his 
dusty path. But it was far away and vague, and 
only a glance in her eyes belonged to him. She 
was not of his world. 

He looked up to the yellow sky throu^ the 
yellow dust, and his soul cried out to find the way 
to God before he had to meet Death, but the heavens 
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seemed Uke molten brass. Not that he was afraid 
of death with a physical fear, but that his soul 
recoiled from being ctmquered by it and he felt con- 
Tineed that there was a way to meet it with a smile 
of assurance if only he could find it out. He had 
read that people had met it that way. Was it all 
their imagination? The mere illusion of a fanati- 
cal brain! Well, he would try to find out God. He 
would put himself in the places where God ought to 
be* and when he saw any indication that God was 
there be would cry out until he made God hear himi 
The day he came to that ocmdusion was Sun- 
day and he went over to the T.M.C. A. Auditorium. 
They were having a Mary Pickf ord moving picture 
show there. If he had happened to go at any time 
during the mcHming he might have heard some fine 
sermons and perhaps have fomid the rig^t man to 
help him, but this was evening and the men were 



He stood for a few moments and watched the 
pretty show. The sunli^t on Maiy's beautiful 
hair^ as it fell glimmering through the trees in the 
picture reminded him of the red-gold lights on 
Ruth Macdonald's hair the morning he left h(Hne, 
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and with a sigfa he turned away and walked to the 
edge of camp where the woods were still standing. 

Alobe he looked up to the stany sky. Amuse- 
ment was not what he wanted now. He waa in 
search of something vague and great that would 
satisfy, and give him a reason for heing and suffer- 
ing and dying perhaps. He called it God because 
he had no other name for it Bed-gold hair mij^t 
be for others but not for him. He might not take 
it where he would and he would not take it where it 
lay easy to get. If he had been in the same class 
with some other fellows he knew he would have 
wasted DO time on follies. He would have gone for 
the very highest, finest woman. But there! What 
was tlK use I Besides, even if he had been — and he 
had had — every joy of life here was but a passing 
show and must sometime come to an God, And at the 
end would be this old problem. Sometime he would 
have had to reidize it, even if war had not come and 
brought the revelation prematurely. What was it 
that he wanted ? How could he find out how to die ? 
Where was God? 

But the stars were hi^ and cold and gave do 
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answer, and the whispering leaves, althou^i they 
soothed him, sighed and gave no help. 

The feeling was still with him next morning 
when the mail was distributed. There would be 
nothing for him. His motiier had written her 
weekly letter and it had reached him the day before. 
He could expect nothing for several days now. 
Other men were getting sheaves of letters. How 
friendless he seemed among them all. One had a 
great chocolate cake that a girl had sent him and 
the others were crowding around to get a bit. It 
was doubtful if the lau^iing owner got more than 
a bite himself. He might have been one of the 
group if he had chosen. Th^ all liked him well 
enough, althou^^ they knew him very little as yet, 
for be had kept much to himself. But he turned 
sharply away from than and went out. Somehow 
be was not in the mood for fun. He felt he must be 
growing morlnd but he could not throw it o£F that 
morning. It all seemed so hopeless, the things 
he had tried to do in life and the slow progress 
he had made upward; and now to have it all 
blocked by war I 

Nme of the other fellows ever dreamed tiiat he 
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WBS lonely, big, husky, faandsmne fellow that he 
was, with a continuous joke on his lips for those he i 
had chosen as associates, with an arm of iron and 
a jaw that set like steel, grim and unmistakably 
brave. The awkward squad as they wrathfully 
obeyed his stem orders would hare told you he had 
no heart, the way he worked them, and would not 
have beUeved that he was just plain homesick and 
lonesome for some one to care for him. 

He was not hungry that day when the dinner 
call came, and flung himself down under a scrub 
oak outside the barracks while the others ru^ed in 
with their mess kits ready for beans or whatever 
was provided for them. He was glad that they 
were gone, glad that he mi^t have the luxury of 
being miserable all alone for a few minutes. He 
felt strangely as if he were going to cry, and yet 
he didn't know what about. Perhaps he was going 
to be sick. That would be horrible down in that 
half finished hospital with hardly any equipment 
yet I He must brace up and put an end to such 
softness. It was all in the idea anyway. 

Then a great hand came down upon his shoulder 
with a mighty slap and he fiimg himself bolt up- 
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ri^t wiUi a frown to find his comrade whose bunk 
was next to his in the barracks. He towered over 
Cameron polishing his tin plate with a vigor. 

"What's the matter with you, you boob? 
There's roast beef and its good. Cooky saved a 
piece for you. I told him you'd come. Go in and 
get it- quick I There's a letter for you, too, in the 
c^ce. I'd have Inrou^t it only I was afraid I would 
miss you. Here, take my mess kit and hurry! 
There's some cracker-jack pickles, too, little sweet 
onesi StephTely,orsomeonewillswipethemalII" 

Cameron arose, accepted his friend's dishes and 
sauntered into the mess halL The letter couldn't be 
Tery important. His mother had no time to write 
again soon, and there was no one else. It was likely 
an advertisement or a formal greeting from some 
of the organizations at home. They did that about 
fortni^tly, the Red Cross, the Woman's Club, The 
Emergency Aid, The Fire Compuiy. It was kind 
in them but he wasn't keen about it just then. It 
could wait until he got his dinner. They didn't have 
roast beef every day, and now that he thought about 
it he was hungry. 

He almost forgot the letter after dinner until a 
fi 
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comrade reminded him, handing over a thick deli- 
cately scented envelope with a silver crest on the 
back. The boys got off their kidding about " ihe 
girl he'd left bdiind him " and he answered with 
his old good-natured grin that made them love him, 
letting them think he had all kinds of ^Is, for the 
dinner had somewhat restored his spirits, but he 
crumpled the letter into his pocket and got away 
into the woods to read it. 

Deliberately he walked down the yellow road» 
up over the hill by the signal corps tents, across 
Wig- Wag Park to the woods beyond, and sat down 
on a log with his letter. He told himself that it was 
likely one of those fool letters the fellows were get- 
ting all the time from silly girls who were uniform- 
crazy. He wouldn't answer it, of course, and he 
felt a kind of contempt with himself for being weak 
enough to read it even to satisfy his curiosity. 

Then he tore open the envelope half angrily and 
a faint vriiiflf of violets floated out to him. Over his 
head a meadow lark trilled a long sweet measure, 
and glad surprise suddenly entered into his souL 
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The letter was written in a fine beautiful hand 
and even before he saw the silver monogram at the 
top, he knew who was the writer, though he did not 
even remember to hare seen the writing before: 

Mt Dear Fruhd: 

I hare hesitated a long time before writing becaiue I do 
not know that I have the right to call yon a friend, or even an 
acquaintance in the commonly accepted sense of that term. It 
is so long since yon and I went to school b^^ether, and we 
hare been bo widely separated since tlien that perhaps jou do 
not even rcntember me, and may conedder my letter an intmston. 
I hope not, for I shonld hate to rank, witb the girls who are 
writing to strangers imder the license of mistaken patriotism. 

My reason for writing yon is tiiat a good many years ago 

yon did sometliing very nice and kind for me one day, in fact 

you helped me twice, alUtough I don't suppose yon knew it 

Then the other day, when yon were going) to can^ and I sat 

in my car and watched yon, it suddenly came over me tliat yon 

were doing it again; this time a great big wonderful thing 

for me ; and doing it j ust as quietly and inconsequenttally as yon 

did it before; and all at once I realised bow splcttdid it Vas. 

/■ ■ , ■ 
and wanted to thank yoo. i^ 
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It came over me, too, tbat I bad never tfianked joa for tite 
other timeflj tjid veej likely yoa nerer dzeamed that jroa had 
data anything at olL 

Yoa see I wm 00I7 a little girl, very much frightened, 
becaoM Chock Woodcock had teased me abont my enrls and 
■aid that he \na going to catch me and cat them off, and send 
me home to my aunt that way, and she would torn me oat of 
the hoaa& He had been frightening me for sereral daya, bo 
that I was afraid to go to school alone, and yet I wotdd not 
tell my amit becanae I was afraid ahe wonld take me away 
from the Pnblie School and send me to a PriTate School which 
I did not want Bnt that day I had seen Chnck Woodcock 
steal in behind the hedge, ahead of the girls. The others were 
ahead of me and I was all out of breath — ranning to catch np 
becanse I was afraid to pass him alone; and just as I got near 
t¥ro of them, — Mary Worts and Caroline Meadows, yoa remem- 
ber tliem, don't you t — they gave a scream and pitched headlong 
on the sidewalk. They had tripped over a wire he had stretched 
from the tree to &e hedge. I stopped short and got bciiind a 
tree, and I lemember how the tears f eh in my throa^ bnt I 
was afraid to let them out because Chn^ wonld call me a cry- 
baby and I hated that. And just then yon came along behind 
me and jumped through the hedge and can^t Chuck and gave 
him an awful whipping. " Udcing " I believe we called it 
then. I remember how condemned I felt as I ran by the hedge 
and knew in my heart that I was glad yon were hurting him 
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e be bod been so cmel to me. He used to poll my cnrls 
whenever be lat bebind me in redtation. 

I remanber yon came in to scbool late vitb your bair all 
moBsed np beautifully, and a btg tear in yoor coat, and a atrealc 
of mod on yonr face. I wai so worried leat tbe teacher would 
find out yon bad been fig^itlng and make yon itay after icbooL 
Bccuiae yon aee I'knew in my heart tbat you bad been winning 
a battle for bk, and if anybody had to rtay after school I 
wished it could be me because of what you had done for me. 
Bnt yon canoe in laughing as yoa always did, and looking as 
if nothing in tbe world nnnsnal had happened, and when yon 
passed my desk yoa Uirew before me tbe loTelieab [rink rose bnd 
I ever saw. Tbat was the second thing you did for me. 

Perbapo yoa won't ondetstand how nice tbat was, ettber, 
for yoa see yoo didn't know bow onbappy I bad been. The 
girls hadnt been very friendly with me. Tfaey told me I was 
" stock np," and they said I was too young to be In their 
classes anyway and on^t to go to Kindergarten. It was all 
Tcry bard for me because I longed to be big and hare them 
for my friends. I was very lonely in that great big bouse 
with only my aunt and grandfather for company. Bnt the 
^la wool&'t be friends at all until tbey mw you give me tbat 
roB^ and that tamed the tide. They were craiy aboat yoa, 
every eae of them, and) ttiey made up to me after that and told 
me Aeir secrets and shared their loncji and we bad great times. 
And it was all beoaose yoa gave me tbe rose that day. Hw 
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rose itself was lorel; aai I was tremendoiialj happy over it 
for its own sake, but it meant a whole lot to me besides, and 
opened the little world of school to m; lon^g feet I always 
wanted to thank yon for it, but yon looked as if yon didn't 
want me to, so I never dared; and lately I wasn't quite sore 
yon knew me, becsose yon never looked my way any nwre. 

But when I saw yon standing on the platform Hit other 
day with the other drafted men, it all came over me bow yoa 
were giving np the life yon had planned to go oat and fig^t 
for me and other girls like me. I hadn't thong^ of the war 
that way before, altfaongh, of conise, I had heard that tbon^t 
expressed in speeches ; bnt it never stmck into my heart nntil 
I saw the look on your face. It was a kind of " knightlinesa," 
if there is snch a word, and when I thooght about it I realised 
it was the vtery same look yon had worn when yon bnrat 
throng the hedge after Chock Woodcock, and again when 
yon came back and threw that rose on my desk. Althon^, 
yoa had a big, broad boy's-grin on yoor face then, and were 
chewing gnm I remember qnite distinctly; and the other day 
yon looked so serious and sorry as if it meant a great deal to 
yon to go, bnt yon were giving np everything gladly without 
evai thinking of hesitating. The look on yonr face was a man's 
look, not a boy's. 

It has meant w tnudi to me to realise this last great tfiing 
that yon are doing for me and for the other girls of onr 
coontry that I had to write and tell you bow much I appreciate it. 
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I have been wondering whether s«ne tme has been knitting 
yon a sweater yet, and the other things tiiat th^ knit £or sol- 
diers; and if they haren't, whether yon would let me send them 
to yon? It is (he only thing I can do fn yon who have done so 
ainch for me. 

I hope yon will not tUnk I am preimning to have written 
Ais on the strength of a childish acquaintance. I wish yon all 
honors that can come to yon oa such a quest as yotm, and I 
had almost said all good luck, only that that word sonnds too 
frirolons and pagan for soch a serious matter; so I will say 
all safety fw a swift accomplishment of yonr task and a swift 
homecoming. I used to think when I was a little diild that ~ 
nottiing conld ever hurt yon or make yon afraid^ and I cannot 
help feeling now that jou will come throngh the fire unscathed. 
Hay I hope to hear fmn yen abont the sweater and things? 
And nay I sign mysdf 

Yonr friend? 

BdTH UaCDOHALIk 

John Camenm lifted his eyes from tiie paper at 
last and looked up at the sky. Had it ever been so 
blue before? At the trees. What Trfiispering won- 
ders of living greeni Was that only a bird that 
was ringing that heavenly aong — a meadow lark, 
not an angel? Why had he never appreciated 
meadow larks before? 
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He rested his head back against a big oak and 
his soldier's hat fell off on the ground. He closed 
his eyes and the burden of loneliness that had borne 
down upon him all these weeks ia the camp lifted 
from his heart. Then he tried to realize what had 
come to him. Ruth Macdonald, the wonder and 
admiration of his childhood days, the admired and 
envied of the home town, the petted beauty at whose 
feet every man fell, the girl who had everything that 
wealth coidd purchase I She had remembered the 
little old rose he had dared to throw on her desk, 
and had bridged the years with this letter I 

He was carried back in spirit to the day he left 
for camp. To the look in her eyes as he moved 
away on the train. The look had been real then, 
and not just a fleeting glance helped out by his 
fevered imagination. There had been true friend- 
liness in her eyes. She had intended to say good- 
bye to him I She had put him on a level with her 
own beautiful self. She had knighted him, as it 
were, and sent him forth I Even' the war had be- 
come diflPerent since she chose to think he was going 
f orOi to fight her battles. What a sacred trust I 

Af^ in the distance a bugle sounded that called 
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to doty. He had no idea how the time had flown. 
He glanced at his wrist watch and was amazed. 
He sprang to his feet and strode over the ground, 
but the way no loi^r seemed dusty- and blinded 
with sunshine. It shone like a path of glory before 
his willing feet, and he went to his afternoon round 
of duties like a new man. He had a frioid, a real 
friend, one that he had known a long time. There 
waa no fear that she was just writing to him to get 
me more soldier at her feet as some girls would 
have done. Her letter was too frank and sincere 
to leave a single doubt about what she meant. He 
would take her at her word. 

Sometime during the course of the afternoon it 
occurred to him to look at the date of the letter, and 
he found to his dismay that it had been written 
nemrly four weeks before and had been travelling 
around tiirougfa various departments in seardi of 
him, because it bad not the correct address. He 
readily guessed that ^e had not wanted to ask for 
his company and barracks; she would not have 
known who to ask. She did not know his mother, 
and who else was there? His old ccHupanions were 
mostly gone to France or camp somewhere. 
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And now, since aU this time bad elapsed aba 
would think he had not cared, had semned her letter 
or thought it umnaidenlyl He was filled witii dis- 
may and anxiety lest he had bmi her frankness by 
his seeming indifference. And the knitted things, 
the w<mderful things that she bad made with her 
fair bands 1 Would she have given them to some 
one else by this time? Of course, it meant little to 
her save as a kind of acknowledgment for some- 
thing she tbou^t he had done for her as a child, but 
they meant so mudi to biml Mudbi more than they 
ought to do, be knew, for be was in no position to 
allow himself to become deeply attached to even 
the handiwork of any girl in her position. How- 
ever, nobody need ever know how much be cared, 
had always cared, for tbe lovely little girl with her 
blue eyes, her long curls, her shy sweet smile and 
modest ways, who bad seemed to him like an angel 
from heaven yrbsu be wajs a boy. She had said he 
did not know that be was helping her when he 
burst through the hedge on the cowering Chuck 
Woodcock; and be would likely never dare to tell 
her that it was because he saw her frij^t and saw 
her lude behind that tree tiiat he went to investigate 
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and so was able to administer a just pimishmmt. 
He had picked that rose from the extreme west 
coTDCT of a great petted rose bush on the Wain- 
wright lawn, reaching through an elaborate iron 
fence to get it as he went cross-lots back to school. 
He would call it stealing now to do that same, but 
then it had been in the nature of a holy rite offered 
to a vestal virgin. Yet he must have cast it down 
with tiie grin of an imp, boorish urchin that he 
was ; and he remembered blushing hotly in the dark 
afterwards at his presumption, as he thought of it 
alone at night. And all the time she had been liking 
it. The little girl— the httle sweet girl I She had 
kept it in her heart and remembered it I 

His heart was li^t as air as he went back to 
the barracks for retreat. A miracle had been 
wrouf^t for him which changed everything. No, he 
was not presuming on a friendly letter. Maybe there 
would be fellows who would think there wasn't muth 
in just a friendly letter to a lonely soldier, and a 
sweater or two more or less. .But then they would 
never have known what it was to be so lonely for 
friendship, real friendship, as he was. 

He would hurry throuj^ supper and get to the 
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Y^.CJ)l. hut to write her an answer. He would 
e^l^n how the letter had be^t ddayed and say he 
hoped she had not given ilie things away to some- 
one else. He began planning sentences as he stood 
at attmtion during the captain's inspection at re- 
treat Somehow the captain was tiresomely par- 
ticular about the buttons and pocket flaps and little 
detaib to-night. He waited impatientty for the 
command to break ranks, and was one of the first 
at the door of the mess hall waiting for supper ^ his 
face alight, stiU planning what be would say in that 
letter and wishing he could get stnne fine stationery 
to write upon ; wondering if there was any to be had 
with his caduces on it. 

At supper he bubbled witii merrimoit. An old 
sdboohnate mi^t hare thought him rejuvenated. 
He wore his schoolboy grin and rattled o£f puns and 
jokes, keeping the mess hall in a perfect roiu*. 

At last he was out in the cool of the evening with 
the wonderful sunset off in the west, on his way to 
the Y.M.C,A hut. He turned a comer swinging 
into tiie main road and there* coming toward 
him, not twenty feet away, he saw Lieutauut 
Wainwrightl 
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Thebx was no possible way to avmd meeting 
him. John Cameroa knew that with tbe first glance. 
He also knew that Wunwrig^t had recognized him 
at once and was lifting his chin already with that 
peculiar, disagreeable tilt of triumph that had 
always heea so maddening to one ^lo knew the 
small mean nature of the man. 

Of course, there was still time to turn ddiber- 
ately about uid flee in tiie other direction, but that 
would be all too obrious, and an open ccnsfession 
of weakness. John Cameron was never at any 
time a coward. 

His firm lips set a trifle more stemfy than usual* 
his handsome head was held high with fine military 
bearing. He came forward without faltering for 
even so mudi as the fraction of a waver. There 
was not a flicker in his eyes set strai^t ahead. One 
would never have known from his looks that he 
recc^nized the oncoming man, or had so much as 
realized that an officer was approaching, yet his 
brun was doing some rapid calculation. He had 
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sud in his heart if not openly that he would never 
salute this man. He had many timm in their home 
town openly passed him without salute because he 
bad absolutely no respect for him, and felt that fae 
owed it to his sense of the fitness of things not to 
give him deference, but that was a different matter 
from camp. He knew that Wainwri^^t was in a 
position to do him injury, and no longer stood in 
fear of a good thrashing from him as at home, be- 
cause here he could easily have the offender put in 
the guard house and disgraced forever. Nothing, 
of course, would delight him more than thus to 
humiliate his sworn enemy. Yet Camenm walked 
cm knowing that he had resolved not to salute him. 

It was not merely pride in his own superiority. 
It was contempt for Uie nature of the man, for his 
low ccmtemptible plots and tricks, and cunning 
ways, for his entire lack of prindple, and his utter 
selfishness and heartlessness, that made Cameron 
feel justified in his attitude toward Wainwrig^t. 
" He is nothing but a Hun at heart," he told him- 
self bitterly. 

But the tables were turned. Wainwright was 
no longer in his home town where his detestable 
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pnuiks had goaded many of his nei^bors and fel- 
lowtownsmen into a a)rdial hatred of him. He was 
in a great military camp, vested with a certain 
amomit of authority, with the ri^t to report those 
under him; who in turn could not retaliate by tell- 
ing what they knew of him because it was a court- 
martial offense for a private to report an officer. 
Well, naturally the United States was not supposed 
to have put men in authority who needed reporting. 
Cameron, of course, realized that these things had 
to be in order to maintain military discipline. But 
it was inevitable that some unworthy oaes should 
creep in, and Wainwright was surely one of those 
unworthy ones. He would not bend to him, c^cer, 
or no officer. What did he care what happened to 
himself? Who was there to care but his mother? 
And she would understand if the news should hap- 
pen to penetrate to the home town, whidi was hardly 
likely. Those who knew him would not doubt him, 
those who did not mattered little. There was really 
no one who would care. Stay I A letter crackled 
in his breast pocket and a cold chill of horror 
struggled up from his heart. Suppose she should 
heuofitl Tes,hewoiddcareforthatl 
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They were almost meeting now and Cameron's 
eyes were straight ahead staring hard at the big 
green shape of the theatre a quarter of a mile away. 
His face under its usual control diowed no sign of 
the tumult in his heart, which flamed with a sudden 
despair against a fate that had placed him in such 
a desperate situation. If there were a just power 
who controlled the affairs of men, how could it let 
such things happen to one who had always tried to 
live up uprij^t life? It seemed for that instant 
as if all the unfairness and injustice of his own 
hard life had culminated in that one moment 
when he would have to do or not do and bear 
the consequences. 

Then suddenly out froiq tiie barracks dose at 
hand with brisk step and noble bearing came Cap- 
tain La Rue, swinging down the walk into the road 
straight between the two men and stopped short in 
front of Cameron with a li^t of real welcome in his 
eyes, as he lifted his hand to answer the salute whidi 
the relieved Cameron instantly flashed at him. 

In that second Lieutenant Wainwri^^t flung 
past them with a curt salute to the hi^er o£Scer and 
a ^axe at the corporal which the latter seemed not 
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to see. It was so simultaneous with Cameron's 
salute of La Rue that nobody on earth could say 
that the salute had not included the lieutenant, yet 
both the lieutenant and the corporal knew that it 
had not; and Wainwright's brow was dark with 
intention as be turned sharply up the walk to the 
barracks whidi the captain had just left. 

" I was just coming in search of you, Cameron," 
said the captain with a twinkle in his eyes, and his 
voice was clearly distinct to Wainwri^t as he loit- 
ered in the barracks doorway to listen, " I went 
down to Washington yesterday and put in the 
strongest plea I knew how for your transfer. I 
hope it ^m go through all right There is no one 
else out for the job and you are just the man 
for the place. It will be a great comfort to have 
you with me." 

A few more words and the busy man moved on 
eluding Cameron's earnest thanks and leaving him 
to pursue bis course to the Y.M.C.A. hut iritk a 
sense of soothing and comfort. It never occurred 
to either of them that their brief conversation 
had been overheard, and would not have disturbed 
them if it had. 

8 
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Lieutenant Wainwrigfat lingered on the steps 
of the barracks with a growing curiosity and satis- 
faction. The enemy were playing ri^t into his 
hands: both the enemy — for he hated Captain La 
Rue as sin always hates the light. 

He lounged about the barracks in deep thought 
for a few minutes and then made a careful toilet 
and went out. 

He knew exactly where to go and how to use his 
influence, which was not small, although not per- 
sonaL It was characteristic of the man that it made 
no difference to him that the power he was wielding 
was a borrowed power whose owner would have 
been the last man to have done what he was about 
to do with it. He had never in his life hesitated 
about getting whatever he wanted by whatever 
means presented itself. He was often aware that 
people gave him what he wanted merely to get 
rid of him, but this did not alloy his pleasure in 
his achievement. 

He was something of a privileged character in 
the hig^ place to which he betook himself, on account 
of the supreme regard which was held for the uncle, 
a mighty automobile king, through whose influence 
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he had obtained his commission. So far he had not 
availed himself of his privileges too often and had 
therefore not as yet outworn his welcome, for he 
was a true diplomat. He entered this evening with 
just the ri^t shade of delicate assurance and 
humble affrontery to assure him a cordial welcome, 
and gracefully settled himself into the friendliness 
tiiat was readily extended to him. He was versed in 
all the ways of the world and when he chose could 
put up a good appearuice. He knew that for the 
sake of his father's family and more especially be- 
cause of his uncle's high standing, this great official 
whom he was calling upon was boimd to be nice to 
him for a time. So he bided his time till a few 
other officials had left and his turn came. 

The talk was all personal, a few words about his 
relatives and then questions about himself, his com- 
mission, how he liked it, and how things were going 
with him. Mere form and courtesy, but he knew 
how to use the conversation for his own ends: 

" Oh, I'm getting along fine and dandy I " he de- 
clared e£fusively, " I'm just crazy about camp t I 
like the life I But 111 tell you what makes me tired. 
It's these little common guys running around fuss- 
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ing about their jobs and trying to get a lot of pull 
to get into some other place. Now that's an in- 
stance of that in our company, a man from my home 
town, no accdimt whatever and never was» but he's 
got it in his head that he's a square peg in a round 
hole and he wants to be transferred. He shouts 
about it from morning till night trying to get every- 
body to help him, and at last I understand he's hood- 
winked one captain into thinking fae*s the salt of 
the earth, and they are plotting togetber to get him 
transferred. I happoied to overhear them talking 
about it just now, how they are going to this cme 
and that one in Washington to get things fixed to 
suit them. They think they've got the right dope 
on things all ri^t and it's going throuj^ for him 
to get his transfer. It makes me ack. He's no 
more fit for a commissicm than my dog, not as fit, for 
he could at least obey orders. This fellow never did 
anything but what he pleased.. I've known him 
since we were kids and never liked him. But he has 
a way with him that gets people till they understand 
him. It's too bad when the country needs real men 
to do their duty that a fellow like that can get a 
commission when he is utterly inefficient besides 
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being a regular breeder of trouble. Bu^ of course, 
I can't tell anybody what I know about bim." 

" I guess you needn't worry, Wainwrigbt. Tbey 
can't make any transfers without sending them up 
to me, and you may be good and sure I'm not trans- 
ferring anybody just now without a good reason, no 
matter who is asking it. He's in your company, is 
he? And whore does he ask to be transferred? Just 
give me his name. I'll make a note of it If it 
erer comes up I'll know how to finish him pretty 
suddenly. Tbouj^ I dmibt if it does. People are 
not pulling vires just now. This is war and 
everything means business. However, if 'I find 
there has been wire-pulling I shall know how to 
deal with it summarily. It's a court-martial offense, 
you know." 

They passed on to otiier topics, and Wainwri j^t 
with his little eyes gleaming triumphantly aooa 
took himsdf out into the starlight knowing that 
he had done fifteen minutes' good work and not 
wishing to outdo it. He strolled contentedly back 
to officers' quarters wearing a more complacent 
look on his heavy features. He would teach John 
Cameron to igaore him I 
/ 
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Meantime John Cameron with his head amiHig 
the stars walked the dusty camp streets and forgot 
the existence of Lieutenant Wainwright. A glow 
of gratitude had flooded his soul at sig^t of his be- 
loved captain, whom he hoped atxm. to be able to call 
his captain. Unconsciously he walked with more 
self-respect as the words of confidence and trust 
rang over again in his ears. Unconsciously the little 
matters of personal enmity became smaller, of less 
importance, beside the greater things of life in whidi 
he hoped soon to have a real part. If he got this 
transfer it meant a chance to work with a great man 
in a great way that would not only help the war but 
would be of great value to him in this world after 
the war was ova*. It was good to hare the friend- 
ship of a man like that, fine, clean, strong, intellec- 
tual, kind, just, human, gentle as a woman, yet stem 
against all who deviated from the path of rij^t. 

The dusk was settling into evening and twink- 
ling li^ts gloomed out amid the misty, dust-laden 
air. Snatdies of wild song chorused out from 
open windows: 

She's my lady, my baby, 

Sbe'fl code-eyed, sbe's craxy. 
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Hk twang of a banjo trailed in aborc the 
Toioes, with a sound of scufiBing, Loud laughter 
broke the thread of the song leaving " Mary Ann/ " 
to soar out alone. Then -the diorus took it up 
cncemore: 

All her teeth ore false 

From esliiig Rocfaelle ulta — 
Sbe'a 1117 fiedded-faoed, connmiptiTe MARY ANN-N-N!" 

Cameron turned in at the quiet haven of the 
Y.M.C^ hut, glad to leave the babel sounds out- 
side. Somehow they did not fit his mood to-night, 
idthough liiere were times when he could roar the 
outlandish gibberish with the best of them. But 
to-night he was on such a wonderful sacred errand 
bait, that it seemed as though he wanted to keep his 
soul from contact with rougher things lest some- 
how it might get out of tune and so unfit him for 
the task before him. 

And tben when he had seated himself before the 
simple desk he looked at the paper with discontent. 
True, it was all that was provided and it was good 
enough for ordinary letters, but this letter to her 
was different. He wished he had something better, 
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To think be was really writing to herl And now 
that he was here with the pap^ before him what 
was he to say? Words seemed to bare deserted 
him. How should he address her? 

It was not mitil he had edged over to the end 
of the bench away from everybody else and taken 
out the precious letter that he gained confidence aod 
took up his pen: 

"My dear friend: " Why, he would call 

her his friend, of course, that was what she bad 
called him. And as he wrote he seemed to see her 
again as she sat in ho- car by the station the day he 
started on his long, long trail and their eyes bad 
met Looking so into her eyes again, he wrote 
straight from his soul: 

Mr Dbak Frund: 

Ymir letter ifau jnat KMlwd me after travelling aboot for 
iredca. I am not going to tr; to tell yoa boir wonderful it is 
to me to luTe ft. In fac^ Ae wonder began that morning I 
left borne wben yon smiled at me and waved a friendly f arewdl. 
It was a great sniprise to me. I bad not supposed until tbat 
moment tb^ yon remembered my existence. Wby abonld yon ? 
And it bas never been from lack of desire to do so that I 
failed to greet yon wbea we pawed in tfw street I did not 
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dunk that I, s mere little hoodlum fram joor infant dsyi, 
luid a right to intrude npoo your grown-np acqnalntaiice without 
a hint from 70a that mch recognition would be agreeable. I 
ncTcr blamed yon for not speaking of conrae. Perhaps I 
didn't gire yon the chance. I simply thought I had grown 
out of yonr memory as was altogether natnraL It was indeed 
a pleasant experience to see tiiat light of friendliness in yonr 
eyes at the staticn that day, and to know it waa a real personal 
recognitioa and not jnst a patriotic gnsh ofi entbosiasm for the 
whole shabby lot of ns draftees starting out to an miknown 
fntore. I thanked yon in my heart for that little bit of personal 
friendlineaa bnt I never expected to have an opporttmity to 
Uiank you in words, nor to hare the friendliness last after I 
had g«ie away. When your letter came this morning it sure 
waa SMne pleasant snrprise. I know yon have a great many 
friends, and plenty of people to write letters to, but somehow 
there was a real note of comradeship in the one yon wrote me, 
not as if yon jnst felt sorry for me becaose I had to go off to war 
and fight and maybe get killed. It was as if the conditions 
of the timea had suddenly swept away a lot of foolish conven- 
tions of MiK world, which may all hare tlieir good use perhaps 
at times, bnt at a time like this are snperfinona, and yon bad 
jnst gravely and sweetly offered me an old friend's sympalliy 
and good wHL As such I hare taken It and am rejoicing in it 
Dtm't moke any mistake about this, bowever. I never have 
forgotten yo« 9t the rosel I itde it from Uw Walawright's 
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yard sfter I got ioae liddng Ctmdc, and I bad « fi^t witli 
Hal Wainwrigbt over it irbicb almoat finished the roae^ and 
nearly got mc expelled from adiool before I got through 
-wiU) it Hal told bis mother and she took it to the school 
board. I waa s pretfy toogfa little rascal in those days I guess 
and no doobt needed some lickings myself occasionally. Bat 
I remember I almost lost my nerre iriien I got bade to school 
that day and came within an ace of stuffing the rose In my 
pocket instead of throwing it on yoor desk. I nerer dreamed 
tile rose wodid be anything to yoo. It was only my way of 
paying tribute to you. Yoa seeoied to me something like a 
rose yourself, just dropped down out of hearen you know, you 
were so little and pink and gold with such great blue eyes. 
Pardon me. I don't mean to be too perstmal. Yoa don't mind 
a big hobbledehoy's admiration, do you ? You were only a baby; 
bat I would have licked any boy in town that lifted a word or 
s finger against yon. And to think yoa really needed my help ! 
It certainly would hare lifted me above the clouds to have 
known it then! 

And now about this war business. Of course it is a rough 
job, and somebody had to do it for the world. I was glad and 
willing to do my part; but it makes a differmt thing out of it 
to be called a knight, and I guess I'll look at It a little mon 
respectfully now. If a life like mine can protect a life like 
yours from some of the ttiingB those Germans are patting over 
111 gladly give it I've sised it up that a man cooldn't do a 
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U^er lliing fcv tbe world anyhow hd planned it than to make 
the world safe for a life like youra ; so loe for what they call 
" tbe mprcme sacrifice/' and it won't be any sacrifice at all if 
it helps joo 1 

No, I haven't got a sweater or UwBC otfaer things that go 
with those that yon talk about. Mother hasn't time to knit 
and I never was much of a lady's man, I gaess yoa know if 
yon know me at alL Or perhaps yoa don't But anyhow I'd 
be wonderfnUy pleased to wear a sweater that yon knit, 
although it seems a pretty big thing for yon to do for me. 
However, if knitting is your job in this war, and I wouldn't be 
rtAibing any other better fellow, I certainly would just lore 
to have it 

If yon conld see tiiia big dnsty monotonoas olive-drab camp 
yoQ would know what a bright spot yoar letter and tbe thought 
of a real friend has made in it I suppose you have been think- 
ing all tliis time that I was neglectful because I didn't answer, 
but it was all the faolt of aoattaae who gave yoa the winng 
address. I am hoping yoa will forgive me for the delay and 
that some day yoa will have time to write to me again. 
Sincerely and proudly, 

Yonr knight, 

JOHK CaHKROM. 

As he walked back to bis barracks in the star- 
light his heart was filled wiHi a great peace. What 
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a tiling it was to have been able to speak to her on 
paper and let her know his thoughts of her. It was 
as if aiter all these years he had been able to pluck 
another trifling rose and lay it at her lovely feet. 
Her knij^tl It was the fulfillmoit of all his boy- 
ish dreamsl 

He had entrusted his letter to the TJI.CA. 
man to mail as he was going out of camp that nig^t 
and would mail it in Baltimore, ensuring it an im- 
mediate start Now he began to speculate whether 
it would reach its destinaticm 1^ morning and be 
deErered with the morning maiL He felt as excited 
and impatient as a child over it 

Suddenfy a voice above him in a barradcs win- 
dow rang out with a familiar guffaw, and the words : 

"Why, man, I can'tl Didn't I tell you I'm 
going to marry Ruth Macdonald before I go I 
There wouldn't be time for tiiat and Uie other, too I " 

Something in his heart grew cold with pain and 
horror, and something in his motive power stopped 
suddenly and halted his feet on the sidewalk in the 
grade cut below the officers' barracks. 

**AwI A week more won't make any differ- 
eaeeT drawled another familiar voic^ " I say, Hal, 
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she's just CTa:^ about you and you oould get no end 
of information out of her if you tried. All she asks 
is that you tell what you know about a few little 
things that don't matter anyway." 

" But I tell you I can% man. If Rutii found 
out about tiie girl Hie misdiief would be to pay. She 
wouldn't stand for another fpi\ — not that kind of a 
^1, you know, and there wouldn't be time for me 
to explain and smooth things over before I go across 
the Fond. I tell you I've made up my mind 
about this.'* 

Hie barracks door slammed shut on the voices 
and Corpor^ Cameron's heart gave a great jump 
upwards in his breast and went on. Slowly, dizzily 
he came to his senses and moved <m automatically 
toward his own quarters. 
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He had passed the quarters of the signal ocHps 
before the thou^t of the lettv he had just writtoi 
came to his mind. Then he stopped short, gave one 
agonizing glance toward his barracks only a few 
feet away, realized that it was nearly time for bed 
call and that he could not possibly make it if he 
went back, then whirled about and started out on a 
wild run like a madman over the ground he had j ust 
traveled. He was not conscious of carrying on a 
train of thought as he ran, his only idea was to get 
to the Y.M.C J^. hut before the man had left with 
the letter. Never should his childhood's oiemy 
have that letter to sneer over I 

All the pleasant phrases which had flowed from 
his pen so easily but a few moments before seemed 
to flare now in letters of fire before his blood-shot 
eyes as he bounded over the ground. To think he 
should have lowered himself and weakened his posi- 
tion so, as to write to the £^1 who was soon to be the 
wife of that contemptible puppy I 

The bugles b^an to sound taps here and tiiere 
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in the barracks as he flew past, but thef meant noth- 
ing to him. Breathless he arriyed at the Y.M.C.A. 
hut just as the last light was being put out. A dark 
figure stood on the steps as he halted entirely 
winded, and tried to gasp out: " Where is Mr. 
Hathaway? " to the assistant who was locking up. 

" Oh, he left five minutes after you did," said 
the man with a yawn. " The rector came by in his 
car and took him along. Say, you'U be late getting 
in, Con>oral, taps sounded almost five minutes ago." 

With a low exclamation of disgust and dismay 
Cameron turned and started back again in a long 
swinging stride, his face flushing hotly in the dark 
over his double predicament. He had gone back 
for nothing and got himself subject to a calling 
down, a thing which he had avoided scrupulous^ 
since coming to camp, but he was so miserable over 
the other matter that it seemed a thing of no moment 
to him now. He was altogether occupied with 
metaphorically kicking himself for having answered 
that letter ; for having mailed it so socm without ever 
stopping to read it over or give himself a chance to 
reconsider. He mig^t have known, he might have 
remembered that Ruth Macdonald was no comrade 
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for him; that she was a nei^^bor of the Wain- 
wri^^t's and would in all probability be a frieod of 
the lieutenant's. Kot for all that he owned in the 
world or hoped to own, would he have thus lud 
himself open to the possibili^ of having Wain- 
wri^t know any of his inner thoughts. He would 
rather have lived and died unknown, unfriended, 
than that this should come to pass. 

And she? The promised wife of Wainwright! 
Could it be? She must have written him that letter 
merely from a fine friendl; patronage. All right, 
of course, from her standpoint, b^t from his, gall 
and wormwood to his proud spirit. Oh, that he had 
not answered it! He might have known! He 
should have remembered that she had never been 
in his class. Not that bis people were not as good 
as hers, and maybe better, so far as intellectual 
att^nments were omcemed; but his had lost their 
mcHiey, had lived a qtiiet life, and in her eyes and 
the eyes of her family were very likely as the mere 
dust of the earth. And now, just now when war 
had set its seal of sacrifice upon all young men in 
uniform, he ks a soldier had risen to a kind of 
deified dass set apart for hot) wor^p, nothing 
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more. It was not her fault tliat she had been 
brought up that way, and that he seemed so to her, 
and nothing more. She had shown her beautiful 
spirit in giving him the tribute that seemed worthi- 
est to her view. He would not blame her, nor 
despise her, but he would hold himself aloof as he 
had done in the past, and ^ow her that he wanted 
no favors, no patronage. He was sufficient to him- 
self. What galled him most was to think that per- 
haps in the intimacy of their engagement she mi^t 
show his letter to Wainwrigfat, and they would laug^ 
together over him, a poor soldier, presimiing to 
write as he had done to a girl in her station. They 
would lau^ together, half pitifully — at least the 
womiui would be pitiful, the man was likely to sneer. 
He could see his hateful mustache curl now with 
scorn and his little eyes twinkle. And he would 
tell her all the lies he had tried to put upon him in 
the past. He would give her a wrong idea of his 
character. He would rejoice and triimiph to do so 1 
Oh, the bitterness of it I It overwhelmed him so 
that the little matter of getting into his bunk with- 
out being seen by the officer in charge was utterly 
overlooked t^ him. 

7 
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Feriiaps some good angel arranged the way for 
him so that he was able to slip past the guards witii- 
out being diallenged. Two of the guards were talk- 
ing at tiie comer of the barracks with their backs to 
him at the particular second when he came in sig^t. 
A minute later they turned back to their monoto- 
nous march and the shadow of the vanishing corpo- 
ral had just disappeared from among the other dark 
shadows of the ni^t landscape. Inside the bar- 
racks another guard welcomed him eagerly wiUiout 
questioning his presence there at that hour: 

" Say, Cam, how about day after to-morrow? 
Are you free? Will you take my place on. guard? 
I want to go up to Philadelphia and see my girl, 
and I'm sure of a pass, but I'm listed for guard 
duty. I'll do the same for you sometime." 

" Surel " said Cameron heartily, and swtmg up 
stairs with a sudden realization that he had been 
granted a streak of good luck. "YA somehow he 
did not seem to care much. 

He tiptoed over to his bunk among the rows of 
sleeping forms, removed from it a pair of shoes, 
three books, some newspapers and a mess kit which 
some lazy comrades had left there, and threw him- 
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self down with scant undressing. It seemed as 
tiuugh a great calamity had befallen hint, idtiiou^ 
vdien he tried to reason it out he could not under- 
stand how things were so much changed from what 
they had heen that morning before he received the 
letter. Ruth Macdonald had never been anything 
in his life hut a lovely picture. There was no slight- 
est p(»sibilit7 that she would ever be more. She 
was like a distant star to he adnured hut never come 
near. Had he been fool enough to have his head 
turned by her writing that kind letter to him f Had 
he even remotely fancied she would ever he any- 
thing nearer to him than just a formal friend who 
occasionally stooped to give a fari^j^t smile or do a 
kindness? Well, if he had, he needed this knock- 
down blow. It might be a good thing that it came 
so socHi before he had let this thing grow in his 
imaginatioa ; hut (A, if it had but come a hit sooner I 
If it had only been on the way over to the YJtf .C.A. 
hut instead of on the way back that letter would 
never have been written I She would have set him 
down as a boor peihaps, but what matter? What 
was she to him, or be to her? Well — ^perhaps he 
would have written a letter briefly to tiiank her for 
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her offer of knitting, but it would have been an 
entirely different letter from the one be did write. 
He ground his teeth as he thought out the letter he 
should have written: 

Mt Dear Miss Macdonald: (No "friend" abont that.) 

It cerUinly was kind of jon to tiaak of me u s possible 
recipient of a sweater. Bnt I feel that tbere are ot}ker bo^s 
who perhaps need things more than I do. I am well supplied 
with all necessities. I appreciate yoni interest in an old school 
friend. Tha life of a soldier is not so bad, and I imagine we 
•ball have no end of novel experiences before the war is over. 
I hope we shall be able to put an end to Uiis terrible struggle 
rery soon when we get over and make the world a safe and 
happy place for yon and your friends. Here's hoping the 
men who are yonr special friends will all come bimie safe And 
soond and soon. 

Sincerely, 

J. Cameron. 

He wrote that letter over and over mentally as 
he tossed on his bunk in the dark, changing phrases 
and whole sentences. Perhaps it would be better to 
say something about " her officer friends " and make 
it very clear to her that he understood his own dis- 
tant position with her. Then suddenly be kicked 
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the big blue blanket o£F and sat up with a deep sigh. 
What a fool he was. He could not write another 
letter. The letter was gone, and as it was written 
he must abide by it. He could not get it back or 
unwrite it much as he wished it. There was no 
excuse, or way to make it possible to write and 
refuse those sweaters and things, was there? 

He sat staring into the darkness while the man 
in the next bunk roused to toss back his blanket 
iriiidi had fallen superfluously across his face, and 
to mutter some sleepy imprecations. But Cameron 
was oS on the composition of another letter: 

Mt Dkar Mim Macdokald : 

I have been thinking It over and have decided that I do not 
need a nreater or any of tiiose other things yon mention. I 
reaUy am pretty veil snppUed with neceuities, and yon knoir 
they don't gire m much room to pnt anything around the bar- 
rsclu. There moat be a lot of otiier felioTB ivbo need Uiem 
more, BO I will decline that yon may gire yonr work to oAers 
■who hare nothing, or to those who are yoor personal friends. 
Very truly, 

J. Cauekoit. 

Having otniTinced his turbulent brain that it 
was quite possible for him to write such a letter as 
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this, he fiuDg himself miserably back on his hard cot 
again and realized that he did not want to write it. 
That it would be- almost an insult to the girl, who 
even if she had been patronizing him, had done it 
with a kind intent, and after all it was not her fault 
that he was a fool. She had a ri^t to marry whom 
she would. Certainly he never expected her to 
marry him. Only he had to own to himself that he 
wanted those things she had offered. He wanted to 
touch something she had worked up<Hi, and feel that 
it belonged to him. He wanted to keep this much 
of humah friendship for himself. Even if she was 
going to marry another man, she had always been 
his ideal of a beautiful, lovable wcmian, and as such 
she should stay his, even if she married a dozen 
enemy officers I 

It was then he began to see that the thing that 
was really making him miserable was that ^e was 
giving her sweet young life to such a rotten little 
mean-natured man as Wainwright. That was the 
real pain. If some fine noble man like — ^well — like 
Captain La Rue, only yoimger, of course, should 
come along he would be glad for her. But this 
excuse for a man I Oh, it was outrageous 1 How 
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could she be so deceived? and yet, of course, 
women knew very little of men. They had no 
standards by wiiich to judge theih. They had no 
opportunity to see them except in plain sig^t of 
those they wished to please. One could not expect 
them to hare discernment in sdecting their frimds. 
But what a pity! Things were, all wrong I There 
oug^t to be some way to educate a woman so that 
she would realize the dangers all about her and be 
somewhat protected. It was worse for Ruth Mac- 
donald because she had no men in her family who 
could protect her. Her old grandfather was the 
only near living male relative and he was a hope- 
less invalid, aUnost entirely confined to the house. 
What could he know of the young men who came 
to court his granddaughter? What did he remem- 
ber of the ways of men, having been so many years 
shut away from thdr haunts? 

The corporal tossed on his hard cot and si^ed 
like a furnace. There ou^^t to be some cme to pro- 
tect her. Someme ou^t to make her understand 
what kind of a fellow Wainwri^t wast She had 
called him her knight, and a kni^t's business was 
to protect, yet what could he do? He could not 
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go to her and tell her that the man she was going to 
marry was rotten and utterly without moral prin- 
dple. He could not even send some cme else to 
warn her. Who could be send? His mother? No, 
his mother would feel shy and afraid of a girl like 
that. She had always lived a quiet life. Hedouhted 
if she would understand herself how utterly unfit 
a mate Wainwright was for a good pure glrL And 
there was no one else in the world that he could send. 
Besides, if she loved the man, and incomprehensible 
as it seemed, she must love him or ^y should she 
marry him? — if she loved him she would not believe 
an angel from heaven against him. Women were 
that way; that is, if they were good women, like 
Ruth. Oh, to think of her tied up to that — 
heaatt He could think of no other word. In his 
agony he rolled on his face and groaned aloud. 

" Oh Godl " his soul cried out, " why do sudi 
things have to be? If there really is a God why 
does He let such awful things happen to a pure 
good jprl? The same old bitter question that had 
troubled the hard yoimg daj^ of his own life. Could 
there be a God who cared when bitterness was in so 
many cups? Why had God let the war come? " 
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Sometiine in the night the tumult in his brain 
and heart subsided and he fell into a profound sleep. 
The next thing he knew the kindly roughness of his 
conu-ades wakened him with shakes and wet sponges 
flying throu^ the air, and he opened his consdous- 
ness to the world agun and beard the bugle blowing 
for roll call. Another day had dawned grayly and 
lie must get up. They set him on his feet, and 
bantered him into action, and he responded witii 
his usual wit that put them aU in howls of laughter, 
but as he stumbled into place in the line in the five 
o'clock dawning he realized that a heavy wdgfat was 
on his heart which he tried to tiirow oS. What did 
it matter what Ruth Macdonald did with her life? 
She was nothing to him, never had been and never 
could be. If only he had not written that letter all 
would now be as it always had been. If only she 
had not written her letterl Or nol He put his 
hand to his breast pocket with a quick movement of 
protection. Somehow he was not yet ready to re- 
linquish that one taste of bri^t girl friendliness, 
even thou^ it had brought a stab in its wake. 

He was glad when the orders came for him and 
five other fellows to tramp across the camp to the 
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gas school and go throii|^ two solid hours of in- 
struction ending with a practical illustration of the 
gas mask and a good dose of gas. It helped to put 
his mind on the great business of war which was to 
be his only business now until it or he were ended. 
He set his lips grimly and wait about his work 
vigorously. What did it matter, uiyway, ^at she 
thou^t of him? He need never answer another 
letter, even if she wrote. He need not accept the 
package from the post office. He could let them 
send it back — refuse it and let them send it back, 
that was what he could do I Then she mi^t think 
what she liked. Perhaps she would suppose him 
already gone to France. Anyhow, he would forget 
her! It was tbe only sensible thing to do. 

Meanwhile the letter had flown on its way with 
more than ordinary swiftness, as if it had known 
that a force was seeking to bring it back again. The 
Y.M.C.A. man was carried at high speed in an 
automobile to the nearest station to the camp, and 
arrived in time to catch the Baltimore train just 
stopping. In the Baltimore statirai he went to 
mail the letter just as the letter gatherer arrived 
with his keys to open the box. So the letter lost no 
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time but was sorted and started northward hetart 
^dnight, and by some happy chance arrived at its 
destination in time to be laid hy Ru^ Macdonald's 
plate at lunch time iJbe next day. 

Some quick sense must have warned Ruth, for 
she gathered her mail up and slipped it unobtru- 
sively into the podrat of her skirt before it could be 
noticed. Dottie Wetherill had come home with her 
for limch and the bright red T.M.C^. triangle on 
the envelope was so conspicuous. Dottie was crazy 
over soldiers and all things military. She would be 
sure to exdaim and ask questions. She was one of 
those people who always found out everything about 
you that you did not keep under absolute lock 
and key. 

Every day since she had written h«f letter to 
Cameron Ruth had watched for an answer, her 
cheeks glowing sometinies with the least bit of 
mortificati<m that she diould have written at all to 
have received tiiis rebuff. Had he, after all, mis- 
understood her? Or had the letter gone astray, or 
the man gone to the front? She had almost given 
up expecting an answer now after so many weeks, 
and the nice warm oHve-drab sweater and neatly 
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knitted socks with extra long legs and bri^t lines 
of color at the top, with the wristlets and muffler lay 
wrapped in tissue paper at the very bottom of a 
drawer in the chiffonier irfiere she would seldom 
see it and where no one dse would ever find it and 
question her. Probably by and by whoi the colored 
draftees were sent away she would get them out 
and carry them down to the headquarters to be 
given to some needy man. She felt humihated and 
was b^inning to tell herself that it was all her own 
fault and a good lesson for her. She had even de- 
dded not to go and see John Cameron's mother 
again lest that, too, might be misunderstood. It 
seemed that the frank true instincts of her own 
heart had been wrong, and she was getting what 
she justly deserved for departing from Aunt 
Rhoda's strictly conventional code. 

Nevertheless, the letter in her pocket Trtiich she 
had not been able to look at carefully enough to be 
sure if she knew the writing, crackled and rustled 
and set her heart beating excitedly, and her mind 
to wondering what it mi^t be. She answered 
Dottde Wetherill's chatter with distraught mono- 
syllables and absent smiles, hoping that Dottie 
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would feel it necessary to go borne soon after lunch. 

But it presently became plain that Dottie bad no 
intention of going borne soon ; that she had come for 
a purpose and that she was plying all her urts to 
accomplish it. Ruth presently roused from her 
reverie to realize this and set herself to give Dottie 
as little satisfaction as possible out of her task. It 
was evident that she had been sent to discover the 
exact standing and relation in wbidi Ruth held 
Lieutenant Harry Wainwrig^t. Ruth strongly 
suspected that Dottie's brother Bob had been the 
instigator of tbe mission, and she had no intaition 
of giving him the information. 

So Ruth's smiles came out and the inscrutable 
twinkle grew in her lovely eyes. Dottie chattered 
on sentence after sentence, paragraph after para- 
graph, theme after theme, always rounding up at 
the end with some perfectly obvious leading ques- 
tion. Ruth answered in all apparoit innocence and 
sincerity, yet with an utterly diflferent turn of the 
conversation from what had been expected, and 
with an indifference that was hopelessly bafSing 
unless the young ambassador asked a point blank 
question, which she hardly dared to do of Ruth 
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Macdonald without more encouragement. And so 
at last a long two hours dragged thus away, and 
finally Dottie Wetherill at the end of her small 
string, and at a loss for more themes <hi which to 
trot aroimd again to the main idea, reluctantly 
accepted her defeat and took herself away, leaving 
Ruth to her limg delayed letter. 
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Ruth sat looking into space with starry eyes and 
glowing cheeks after she had read the letter. It 
seoned to her a wtmderful letter, quite the most 
wcmderful she had ever recdved. Perhaps it was 
because it fitted so perfectly with her ideal of the 
writer, who from her little girlhood had always heen 
a picture of what a hero must be. She used to 
dream big things about him when she was a child. 
He had been the best baseball player in school when 
he wias ten, and the handsomest little rowdy in 
town, as well as the boldest, bravest champion of 
ihe little girls. 

As she grew older and met him occasionally she 
had always been glad that he kept his old hero look 
thou^ often appeariag in rough garb. She had 
known they were poor. There had been some story 
about a loss of money and a long expensive sick- 
ness of the father's following an accident which 
made all the drcimistances most trying, but she 
had never heard the details. She only knew that 

most of the girls in her set looked on him as a nobody 

lit 
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and would no more have companied with him than 
with their father's chauffeur. After he grew older 
and began to go to college some of the girls began 
to think he was good looking, uid to say it was 
quite commendable in him to try to get an educa- 
tion. Some even unearthed the fact that his had 
been a fine old family in former days and that there 
had been wealth and servants once. But the story 
died down as John Cameron walked his quiet way 
apart, keeping to his old friends, and not respond- 
ing to the feeble advances of the girls. Ruth had 
been away at school in these days and had seldom 
seen him. When she had there had always been 
that lingering admiration for him from the old days. 
She had told herseK that of course he could not be 
worth much or people would know him. He was 
probably ignorant and uncultured, and a closer 
acquaintance would show him far from what her 
young ideas had pictured her hero. But somehow 
that day at the station, tibe look in his face had re- 
vealed fine feeling, and she was glad now to have 
her intuition concerning him verified by his letter. 
And what a letter it was I Why, no young man 
of her acquaintance could have written with such 
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poetic delicacy. That paragraph ahout &e roae was 
beautiful, and not a bit too presuming, either, in one 
^o had been a perfect stranger all these years. 
She liked his simple frankness and the easy way he 
went back twelve years and began just where ttiey 
left off. There was none of the bold forwardness 
that might have been expected in one who had not 
moved in cultured society. There was no unpleas- 
ant assumption of familiarity which mi^t have 
emphasized her fear that she had overstepped the 
bounds of convention in writing to him in the first 
place. On the contrary, her humiliaticHi at his long 
delayed answer was all forgotten now. He had 
tmderstood her perfectly and accepted her letter in 
exactly the way she had meant it without the least 
bit of foolishness or unpleasantness. In short, he 
had written the sort of a letter that the kind of man 
^ had always thought — hoped — he was would be 
likely to write, and it gave her a surprisingly pleas- 
ant feeling of satisfaction. It was as if she had 
discovered a friend all of her own not made for her 
by her family, nor one to whom she fell heir be- 
cause of her wealth and position; but just one she 
had found, out in the great world of souls. 

8 
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If he had been going to remain at home there 
mi^t hare been a number of questions, social and 
conventiona], which would have arisen to bar the 
way to this free feeling of a friendship, and whidi 
she would have had to meet and reason with before 
her mind would have shaken itself unhampered; 
but because he was going away and on sudi an 
errand, perhaps never to return, the matter of what 
her friends might think or what the world would 
say, ^mply did not enter into the question at alL 
The war had lifted them both above such ephem- 
eral barriers into the place of vision where a soul 
was a soul no matter what he possessed or who he 
was. So, as she sat in her big white room with all 
its dainty accessories to a luxurious life, fit setting 
for a girl so lovely, ^e smiled unhindered at this 
bit of beautiful friendship that had suddenly drifted . 
down at her feet out of a great outside unknown 
world. She toudied the letter thoughtfully witii 
caressing fingers, and the kind of a high look in her 
eyes that a lady of old must have worn when she 
thought of her knight. It came to her to wonder 
that she had not felt so about any other of her men 
friends who had gone into the service. Why should 
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tiiis special one soldier boy represent the whole war, 
as it were, in this way to har. However, it waa but 
a passing thou^t, and with a smile still upon her 
lips she went to the drawer and brought out the 
finely knitted garments she had made, wrapping 
them up with care and sending them at once upon 
their way. It somehow gave her pleasure to set 
aside a small engagement she had for that af t^mocm 
until she had posted the package herself. 

Even then, when she took her belated way to a 
little gathering in honor of one of her girl friends 
who was going to be married the next week to a 
young aviator, she kept the smile on her lips and 
the dreamy look in her eyes, and now and then 
brought herself back from the chatter around her 
to remember that something pleasant had happened. 
Not that there was any foolishness in her thou^ts. 
There was too much dignity and simplicity about 
the girl, young as she was, to allow her to deal even 
witli her own tfaou^ts in any but a maidenly way, 
and it was not in the ordinary way of a maid with a 
man that she thought of this young soldier. He was 
so far removed from her life in every way, and aH 
tile well-drilled formalities, that it never occurred 
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to ber to think of him in the same way she thouj^t 
of her othCT mea friends. 

A friend who understood her» and whom she 
could understand. That was what she had always 
wanted and what she had never quite had witb any 
of her young associates. One ot two had ap- 
proached to that, but always there had been a point 
at which they had faHea short That she should 
make this man her friend whose letter crackled in 
her pocket, in that intimate sense of the word, did 
not occur to her even now. He was somehow set 
apart for service in her mind; and as sudi she had 
diosen him to be her special knight, she to be the 
lady to ^om be might look for encouragement — 
^ose honor be was going forth to defend. It was 
a misty dreamy ideal of a thought. Somehow she 
would not have picked out any other of her boy 
friends to be a knight for her. They were too flip- 
pant, too careless and light hearted. The very way 
in whidi they lighted their multitudinous cigarettes 
&nd flipped the match away gave impression that 
they were going to have the time of their lives in 
this war. They mi^t have patriotism down at the 
bottom of all this froth and boasting, doubtless they 
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bad; but there was so little seriousness about than 
tiiat one would never tbink of tbem as kni^t^, de- 
fenders of some great cause of righteousness. Per- 
haps she was all wrong. Perhaps it was only her 
old baby fancy for tbe Uttle bc^ who could always 
" lick " the other boys and save the giils from 
trouble tbat prejudiced her in his favor, but at least 
it was pleasant and a great relief to know that her 
impulsive letter hod not been misunderstood. 

The girls prattled of this one and that who were 
*' going over " soon, fold of engagements and mar- 
riages soon to occur; criticized the brides and 
grooms to be ; declared their undyiqg opinions about 
what was fitting for a war bride to wear; and 
Aether they would like to marry a man who had 
to go rig^t into war and mig^t return minus an ann 
or an eye. They discoursed about the U-boats with 
a frothy cheerfulness that made Kuth shudder; and 
in the same breath told what nice eyes a young cap- 
tun had who had recently visited the town, and 
^rtiat parfectly lovely uniforms he wore. They 
argued with serious zeal whether a girl should wear 
an olive-drab suit this year if she wanted to look 
really smart 
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They were the girls among whom she had been 
brought up, and Ruth was used to their froth, but 
somehow to-day it bored her beyond expression. 
She was glad to make an excuse to get away and 
she drove her little car around by the way of John 
Cameron's home hoping perhaps to get a glimpse of 
his mother again. But the house had a shut up 
look behind the vine that he had trained, as if it 
were lonely and lying back in a long wait till he 
should come — or not comet A pang went through 
her heart. For the first time she thou^t what it 
meant for a young life like that to be silenced by 
cold steeL The home empty! The mother alone I 
His ambitions and hopes unfulfilled! It came to 
her, too, that if he were her kni^t he mig^t have 
to die for h^:' — for his cause! She shuddered and 
swept the unpleasant thought away, but it had left 
its mark and would return again. 

On the way back she passed a number of young 
soldiers home on twenty-four hour leave from the 
nearby camps. They saluted most eagerly, and she 
knew that any (me of them would have gladly ' 
occupied the vacant seat in her car, but she was 
not in the mood to talk with them. She felt that 
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Ihere was sometiung to be thou^t out and fixed in 
her mind, some impression that life had for her that 
afternoon that she did not want to lose in the mild 
fritter of gay banter that would be sure to follow 
if she stopped and took home stxne of the bc^s. So 
she bowed graciously and swept by at a hi{|^ speed 
as if in a great hurry. The war! The w^I It was 
beatiDg itself into her brain again in much the same 
way it had done on that morning when the drafted 
men went away, only now it had taken on a more 
persona] touch. She kept seeing the lonely vine- 
clad house where that one soldier had lived, and 
which he had left so desolate. She kept thinking 
how many such homes and mothers there must be in 
the land. 

That eroiing when she was free to go to her 
room she read John Cameron's letter again, and 
then, feeling almost as if she were childish in bet 
haste, she sat down and wrote an answer. Somehow 
that second reading made her fed his wi^ for 
an answer. It seemed a mute appeal that she 
oould not resist. 

When John Cameron received that letter and 
the accompanying package he was lifted into the 
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seventh faeavoi for a little while. He forgot all his 
misgiTings, he evea forgot Lieutenant Wainwright 
vho had but that day become a most formidable foe, 
having been transferred to Cameron's «Mnpany, 
where he was liable to he commanding officer in 
absence of the captain, and where frequent salutes 
would be inevitable. It had been a terrible blow 
to Cameron. But now it suddenly seemed a small 
matter. He put on his new sweater and swelled 
around the way the other boys did, letting them all 
admire him. He examined the wonderful socks 
almost reverently, putting a large curious finger 
gently cm the red and blue stripes and tbrilling with 
the thou^t that her Qngeta had plied the needles in 
those many, many stitches to make them. He almost 
felt it would be sacrilege to wear them, and he laid 
them away most cu«f ully and locked them into the 
box under Ms bed lest some other fellow should 
admire and desire them to his loss. But witii the 
lett^ he walked away into the woods as far as the 
bounds of the camp wouJd allow and read and re- 
read it, rising at last from it as one refreshed from 
a comforting meal after long fasting. It was on 
the way back to his barracks that night, walking 
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slowly undor the starligiit, not desiring to be back 
until the last minute before night taps because he 
did not wish to break the wonderful eTening he had 
spoit with her, that he resolved to try to get leave 
the next Saturday and go home to thank her. 

Back in the barracks with the others he fairly 
scintillated with wit and kept his conu-ades in roars 
of lau^ter until the officer of the night suppressed 
them summarily. But long after the others were 
askep he lay thinking of her, and listening to the 
singing of his soul as he watched a star that twinkled 
with a friendly gleam throng a crack in Hie roof 
above his cot. Once again there came the thou^t 
of God, and & feeling of graUtude fcv this lovely 
friend^p in his life, If he knew whoti God was 
he would like to thank Him. Lying so and lock- 
ing up to the star he breathed from his heart a 
wordless thanksgiving. 

The next nig^t he wrote and told her he was 
coming, and asked permission to call and thank her 
face to face. Then he fairly haunted the post office 
at nudl time the rest of the week hoping for an 
answer. He had not written his mother about his 
coming, for he meant not to go this week if there 
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come no word from Ruth. Besides, it would be nice 
to surprise his mother. Thai tiiere was some doubt 
about his getting a pass anyway, and so between the 
two anxieties he was kept busy up to the last minute. 
But Friday evening he got his pass, and in the last 
mail came a special delivery from Ruth, just & brief 
note saying she had been away .from home Tdien 
his letter arrived, but she would be delighted to see 
him on Sunday afternoon as he had suggested. 

He felt like a boy let loose from school as he 
brushed up his uniform and polished his big army 
shoes while his less fortunate companions kidded 
him about the prl he was going to see. He denied 
their thrusts joyously, in his heart repudiating any 
such persom^ties, yet somehow it was pleasant. He 
had never realized how pleasant it would be to 
have a ^rl and be going to see her — such a girl I 
Of course, she was not for him — not with that pos- 
sessivmess. But she was a friend, a real friend, 
and he would not let anything spoil the pleasure 
of thatl 

He had not thou^t anything in his army ex- 
perience could be so exdting as that first ride back 
home agun. Somehow the deference paid to his 
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tuuform got into his blood and made him feel that 
people all ^ong the line really did care for ^vliat 
the boys were doing for them. It made camp life 
and hardships seem less dreary. 

It was great to get back to his little mother and 
put his big arms around her again. She seemed so 
small. Had she shrunken since he left her or was 
he grown so much huskier with the out of door life? 
Both, perhaps, and he looked at her sorrowfully. 
She was so little and quiet and brave to bear life all 
alone. If he only could get back and get to suc- 
ceeding in life so that he might make some bri^t- 
ness for her. She had borne so much, and she ought 
not to have looked so old and worn at her age I For 
a brief instant again his heart was almost bitter, and 
he wondered what God meant by giving his good 
little mother so much trouble. Was there a God 
when such things could be? He resolved to do some- 
thing about finding out this very day. 

It was pleasant to help his mother about the 
kitchen, saving her as she had not been saved since 
he left, telling her about the camp, and listening to 
her tearful admiration of him. She could scarcely 
take her eyes from him, he seemed so t^ and big 
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and handscnne in his uniform ; he appeared so mudt 
older and more manly that her heart yearned for 
her boy who seemed to be slipping away from her. 
It was so heavenly blessed to sit down beside him 
and sew on a button and mend a torn spot in his 
flannel shirt and have him pat her shoulder now and 
then contmtedly. 

Then with pride she sent him down to the store 
for something nice for dinner* and watdied him 
tiuiou^ the window with a smile, the tears run- 
ning down her cheeks. How tall and strai^t he 
walked! How like his father whoi she first knew 
him! . She hoped the neighbors all were looking out 
and would see him. Her boy I Her soldier boy! 
And he must go away from her, perhaps to die I 

But — he tDM here to-day t She would not think 
of the rest. She would rejoice now in lus presence. 

He walked briskly down tiie street past the 
houses that had been familiar all his life, meeting 
people who had never been wont to notice him bfr< 
fore; and they smiled upon him from i^ar now; 
greeted him with enthusiasm, and turned to look 
after him as he passed on. It gave him a curious 
feeling to have so much attrition from people who 
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had nerer known him before. It made him feel 
gtrangely small, yet filled with a great pride and 
patriotism for the eomitry that was his, and the 
goremment ^^ch he now represented to Uiem alL 
He was something mwe to them now than just one 
of the boys about town who had grown up among 
them. He was a soldier of the United States. He 
had ffvea his life for the cause of r^teousness. 
The bitterness he mi^t hare felt at thdr former 
ignoring of him, was all swallowed up in tbrar 
genuine and hearty friendliness. 

He met &e idute-hured minister, kindly and 
d^nified, who paused to ask him how he liked camp 
life and to commoid him as a soldier ; and looking in 
his stnmg gentle face John Camenm remembered 
his resolve. 

He flashed a keen look at the gracious counte- 
nance and made up his mind to speakt 

" I'd like to ask you a question. Doctor Thur- 
low. It's been bothering me quite a little ever since 
this matter of going away to fi^t has been in my 
mind. Is there any way that a man — ^tfaat / can find 
God? That is, if there is a God. IVe never thought 
much about it before, but life down there in camp 
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makes a lot of tilings seem different, and I've berai 
wondering. I'm not sure what I bdiere. Is there 
anyway I can find out? " 

A pleasant gleam of surprise and deU^t 
thrilled into the deep blue eyes of tiie minister. It 
was startling. It almost embarrassed him for a 
moment, it was so unexpected to have a soldier ask 
a question about God. It was almost mortifying 
that he had never thought it wort^ while to take 
the initiative on that question with the young man. 

"Why, certainly!" he said heartily. "Of 
course, of coiu^e. I'm very glad to know you are 
interested in those things. Couldn't you come in 
to my study and talk with me. I think I could help 
you. I'm sure I could." 

" I haven't much time," said CMneron shyly, 
half ashamed now that he had opened his heart to 
an almost stranger. He was not even his mother's 
minister, and he was a comparative newcomer in 
the town. How had he come to speak to him so 
impulsively? 

" I understand, exactly, of course," sud the 
minister with growing eagerness. " Could you 
come in now for five (nr ten minutes? Ill turn back 
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with you and you can stop on your way, or we 
can talk as we go. Were you thinking of uniting 
with the church? We hare our conununion the first 
Sunday of next month. I should be rery glad if 
you could arrange. We hare a number of young 
people coming in now. I'd like to see you come 
with them. The church is a good safe place to be. 
It was established by God. It is a school in whidi 
to leam of Him. It is " 

" But I'm not what you would call a ChristianI " 
protested Cama*on. " I don't eren know that I be- 
liere in the Bible. I don't know what your church 
helieres. I don't hare a very definite idea what any 
church helieres. I would be a hypocrite to stand up 
and join a church when I wasn't sure there was 
a God." 

" My dear young fellowl " smd the minister 
affectionately. "Not at all I Not at all! The 
chiu-ch is the place for young people to come when 
they hare doubts. It is a shelter, and a growing 
place. Just trust yourself to God and come in 
among His people and your doubts will ranish. 
Don't worry about doubts. Many people hare 
doubts. Just let them alone and put yourself in the 
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right way and you will forget them. I should be 
glad to talk with you further. I would like to see 
you come into communion with God's people. If 
you want to find God you should come yrbere He 
has pnnnised to be. It is a great thing to have a 
fine young fellow like you, and a soldier* array him- 
self on the side of Grod. I would like to see you 
stand up on the right side before you go out to 
meet danger and perhaps death." 

John Cameron stood watching him as he talked. 

" He's a good old guy," he thou^t gravely, 
" but he doem't get my point. He evidently be- 
lieves what he says, but I don't just see going blind- 
folded into a church. However, there's something 
to what he says about going where God is if I want 
to find him." 

Out loud he merely said: 

" 111 think about it. Doctor, and perhaps come 
in to see you the next time I'm home." Thm he 
excused himself and went on to the store. 

As he walked away he said to himself: 

" I wonder what Ruth Macdonald would say if 
I asked her the same question? I wonder if she has 
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thou^t anything about it? I wonder if I'd erer 
have the nerve to ask her ? " 

The next morning he suggested to his mother 
that they go to Doctor Thurlow's church together. 
She would hare very much preferred going to her 
own diim^ with him, hut she knew that he did not 
care for the minister and had never heen very 
friendly with the people, so she put aside her secret 
wish and went with him. To tell the truth she was 
very proud to go anywhere with her handsome sol- 
dier son, and one thing that made her the more will- 
ing was that she remembered that tiie Macdonalds 
always went to the Presbytman church, and per- 
haps they would be there to-day and Ruth would 
see them. But she said not a word of this to her boy. 

John spent most of tlie time with his mother. 
He went up to college for an hour or so Saturday 
evening, dropping in on his fraternity for a few 
minutes and realizing what true friends he had 
among the fellows who were left, though most of 
them were gone. He walked about the familiar 
rooms, looking at the new pictures, photographs of 
his friends in unifonn. Tliis one was a lieutenant 

in Officers* Training Camp. That one had gone 
fl 
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wiUi tbe Ambulance Corps. Tom was wiUi the 
Engineers, and Jinunie and Sam had joined the 
Tank Service. Two of the fellows were in France 
in the front ranks^ another had enlisted in tiie 
Marines^ it seemed that hardly^ any were left, and 
of those three had been tmned down for some sUj^t 
phyncal defect, and were working in munition fac- 
tories and the ship-yard. Everything was changed. 
The old playmates had beccnme men with earnest 
purposes. He did not stay long. There was a 
restlessness about it all that pulled the strings of 
his heart, and made him realize how diflferent every- 
thing was. 

Sunday morning as he walked to churdi with 
his mother he wondered why he had never gone more 
with her ytbea he was at home. It seemed a pleas- 
ant thing to do. 

The service was beautifully solemn, and Doctor 
Thurlow had many gracious words to say of the 
boys in the army, end spent mudi time reading let- 
ters from those at the front who belonged to the 
church and Sunday school, and apoke of tbe 
" suprone sacrifice " in the lij^t of a saving grace; 
but the sermon was a gentle pondarous thing that 
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got mmbexet spiced toward its close with tiirilliDg 
scenes from battle news. John Cameron as he 
listened did not fed that he had found God. He 
did not feel a bit enlightened by it. He laid it to 
bis own ignorance and stupidity, thou^, and deter- 
mined not to give up the seardu The prayer at the 
dose of the sermon somehow clinched this resolve 
because Uiere was scmiething so genuine and sweet 
and earnest about it. He could not hdp tbi pVi n g 
that the man might know more of God than be was 
able to make plain to his hear»% He had really 
never noticed either a prayer or a sermon before in 
bis life. He had sat in the loimi with very few. He 
wondered if all sermons and prayers were like these 
and willed he had noticed them. He had never been 
mudi of a churdi goer. 

But the climax, the real heart of his whole two 
days, was after Sunday dinner when he went out to 
call upon Ruth Macdonald. And it was character- 
istic of his whole reticent nature, and the way he had 
been brought up, that he did not tell his mother 
where he was going. It had never occurred to him 
to tell her his movemaits when they did not directly 
COTicem her, and she had never brou^t herself 
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up to ask him. It is the habit of some women, 
.mid many motibers. 

A great embarrassment fell upon him as he 
entered the gromids of the Macdonald place, and 
when he stood before the plate-glass doors waiting 
for an answer to fais ring he would hare turned and 
fled if he had not prcnnised to come. 

It was perhaps not an accident tiiat Ruth let 
him in herself and took him to a big quiet libi-ary 
with wide-open windows overlooking the lawn, and 
heavy curtains shutting them in from the rest of 
the house, where, to his great amazement, be could 
feel at once at ease with her and talk to her just as 
he had done in her letters and his own. 

Somdiow it was like having a lifetime dream 
suddenly fulfilled to be sitting this way in pleasant 
converse with her, watching the l^ts and shadows 
of expression flit across her sensitive face, and know- 
ing that the li^ in her eyes was for him. It seemed 
incredible, but she evidently enjoyed talking to him. 
Afterwards he thou|^t about it as if their souls had 
been calling to one another across infinite space, 
things that neither of them could quite hear, and 
now they were within hailing distance. 
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He had thanked ho: for the sweater and other 
iHiings, and they had talked a little about the old 
school days and how life changed people, when he 
happened to glance out of the window near him 
and saw a man in oflSc^'s uniform approaching. 
He stopped short in the midst of a sentence and 
rose, his face set, his eyes still on the rapidly ap- 
proaching soldiers: 

** I'm sorry," he said, " I shaQ hare to go. It*s 
been wond^ul to come, but I must go at once. 
Perhaps youll let me go out this way. It is a 
shorter cut. Thank you for ererything, and per- 
haps if there's ever another time — ^I*d li^ to come 
again " 

" Oh, please doa't go yet I ** she said putting out 
ber hand in protest But he grasped the hand with 
a qiuck impulsive grip and with a hasty : " I'm sorry, 
but I musti " he opened the ^ass door to the side 
piazza and was gone. 

In much bewilderment and distress Ruth 
watched him stride away toward the hedge and dis- 
appear. Then she turned to the front window and 
caught a glimpse of Lieutenant Wainwri^t just 
mounting the front steps. What did it all mean? 
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Ruth tried to control her perturbaticm and 
meet her guest with an unruffled countenance, but 
there was somethiiig about the bland smug counte- 
nance of Lieutenant Wainwri^t that irritated her. 
To have her first pleasant visit with Cameron sud- 
denly brokm up in this mysterious fashion, and 
Wainwri^t substituted for Cuneron was somehow 
like taking a bite of s<Hne pleasant fruit and having 
it turn out plain potato in one's mouth. It was so 
sudden, like that. She could not seem to get her 
equilibrium. Her mind was in a vrtiirl of question 
and she could not focus it on her present caller nor 
think of anything suitable to say to him. She was 
not even sure but that he was noticing that she 
was distraught. 

To have John Cameron leave in that precipitate 
m«iner at the sight of Harry Wainwrightl It was 
all too evident that he had seen him through the win- 
dow. But they were fellow townsmen, and had 
gone to school together I Surely he knew him I Of 
course, Harry was a superior officer, but Cuneron 
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would not be the kind of man to inind th&t. She 
could not understand it. There had been a look in 
his face — a set look! There must be scnnething 
bdiind it aU. Some reason why he did not want 
to be seen by Wainwrij^t. Sur^ Cameron had 
nothing of iidiich to be ashamed! The thought 
brought a sudden dismay. What did she know 
about Cuneron after all? A look, a smile, a bit of 
boyish gallantry. He' mig^t be anything but fine 
in his private life, of course, and Harry mi^^t be 
cognizant of the fact. Yet he did not look like that. 
Even while the thought forced itself into her mind 
she resented it and resisted it. Then turning to her 
guest who was giving an elaborate account of how 
he had saved a woman's life in an automobile acci- 
dent, she interrupted him: 

'* Harry, what do you know about Jdta Cam- 
eron? " she asked impulsively. 

Wainwright's face darkened with an ugly frown. 

" More than I want to know,** he answered 
gru%. "He's rotten I That's all 1 Why?" He 
eyed her suspiciously. 

There was sometiiing in his tone tiiat put her on 
tibe defensive at once: 
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" Oh, I saw him to>day, and I was wondenDg*" 
she answered erasively. 

" It's one of the annoyances of army life that 
we hare to be herded up with all sorts of cattlel " 
said Wainwright with a disdainful curl of his baby 
mustache. " But I didn't come here to talk about 
John Cameron. I came to tell you that I'm going 
to be married, Buth. I*m going to be married be- 
fore I go to France! ** 

"Deli^tfuII" said Ruth pleasantly. "Do I 
know the lady? " 

" Indeed you do,*' he said watdiing ber with sat- 
isfaction. " You've known for several years that 
you were the only one for me, and I've come to tell 
you that I won't stand any more dallying. I mean 
business now I " 

He crossed his fat leather puttees creakily and 
swelled out, trying to look firm. He had decided 
that he must impress her with the seriousness of 
the occasion. 

But Ruth only laughed merrily. He had beoi 
proposing to her ever since he got out of short 
trousers, and she had always lauj^ed him out of it. 
The first time she told him that she was only a kid 
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and he wasn't much more himself, and she didn't 
want to hear any more sudi talk. Of late he had 
grown less troublesome, and she hoA been inclined 
to setUe down to the old nei^borly playmate rela- 
tion, so she was not greatly disturbed by the turn 
of ihe conversation. In fact, she was too much 
upset and annoyed by the sudden departure 
of Cameron to realize the determined note in 
Wainwri^it's voice. 

" I mean iti " he said in an offended time, flat- 
tening his double chin and rolling out his fat 
lips impcnrtantly. " I'm not to be played with 
any longer." 

Ruth's face sobered: 

" I cotainly never had an idea of playing with 
you, Harry. I think I've always been quite frank 
with you." 

Wunwri^t felt that he wasn't getting ca quite 
as well as he had planned. He frowned and sat up : 

" Now see here, Ruthl Let's talk this thing 
overt" he said, drawing the big leather chair in 
iidiich he was sitting nearer to hers. 

But Ruth's glance had wandered out of the win- 
dow. '* Why, tiiere comes Bobbie Wetherill I " she 
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exdaimed eagerly and slipped out of her diair to 
tbe door just as one of Wainwri^t's nnootii fat 
hands readied out to take hold of tiie arm of her 
rocker. " I'll opea tibe door for faim. Mary is in 
the kitchea and may not hear the bell right sway." 

There was nothing for Wainwri^^t to do but 
make the best of the situation, although he greeted 
Wetherill with no very good grace, and his large 
lips pouted out sulkily as he relaxed into his diair 
again to await the departure of the intruder. 

liieutenant Wetherill was quite overwhelmed 
with the warmth of the greeting he received from 
Rutii and settled down to enjoy it while it lasted. 
With a wicked glance of triumph at his rival he laid 
himself out to make his account of camp hfe as enter- 
taining as possible. He produced a gorgeous box 
of bonbons and arranged himself comfortably for 
the afternoon, while Wainwri^t*s brow grew 
darker and his hps pouted out farther and farther 
under his petted little moustache. It was all a 
great bore to Ruth just now with her mind full of 
the annoyance about Cameron. At least she would 
have preferred to have had her talk with him and 
foundoutwhathewaswithherown judgment. But 
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anything was better than a Ute-h'Ute with Wain- 
wright just now; so she ate bonbons and asked ques- 
tions* and kept the conversation going, ignoring 
Wainwri^t's increasing grouch. 

It was a great relief, however, when about half- 
past four the maid appeared at the door: 

"A Icmg distance telephone call for you. 
Miss Buth." 

As Ruth was going up the stairs to her own 
private 'phone she paused to fasten the tie of her low 
dioe that had come undone and was threatening to 
trip ha, and she heard Harry Wunwri^^t's voice in 
an angry snarl: 

" What business did you have coming here to- 
day, you darned diumpl You knew what I came 
for, and you did it on purpose I If you don't get out 
the minute she gets back 111 put her wise to you and 
the kind of girls you go with in no time. And you 
needn't think you can turn the tables on me, either, 
for 111 fix you so you won't dare open your 
fool mouth 1 " 

The sentence finished with an oath and Ruth 
hurried into her room and shut the door with a sick 
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kind of feeling that her whole little world was turn* 
ing black about her. 

It was good to hear the voice of her cousin. Cap- 
tain La Rue, over the 'phone, even though it was 
but a message that he could not come as he had 
promised that eroiing. It reassured her that there 
were good men in Hie world. Of course, he was 
older, but she was sure he had never been what 
people cdled " wild," although he had plenty of 
courage and spirit. She had often heard that good 
men were few, but it had never seemed to apply to 
her world but vaguely. Now here of a sudden a 
slur had been thrown at three of her youi^ world. 
J(^ Cameron, it is true, was a comparative 
stranger, and, of course, she had no means of judg^ 
ing except by the look in his eyes. She understood 
in a general way that " rotten " as applied to a 
young man's dbaractar implied undeanness. JcAm 
Cameron's eyes were steady and dear. They did 
not look that way. But then, how could she tell? 
And hcKf this v^y minute she had been hearing 
that Bobbie Wetherill's life was not all liiat 
it should be and Wainwrigfat had tacitly accepted 
Uie possibility of the same wealtiess in himself. 
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These were boys with whom she had been brought 
up. Selfi^ and conceited she had often thou^t 
them on occasion, but it had not occurred to her that 
there mi^t be anything worse. She pressed her 
bands to her eyes and tried to force a cahn steadi- 
ness into her soul. Somehow she had an utter dis- 
taste for going bade into that library and hearing 
their boastful chatter. Tet she must go. She 
bad been hoping all the afternoon for her cousin's 
arrival to send the other two away. Now that was 
out of the question and she must use her own tact to 
get pleasantly rid of them. With a sigh she opened 
her door and started down stairs again. 

It was WaiAwrigfat's blatant voice agfun that 
broke throu£^ the Sabbath afternoon stillness of 
the house as she approached the library door: 

" Tes, I've got John Cameron all right nowl ** 
he lauded. " He won't hold his head so high after 
he's spent a few days in the guard-house. And 
that's what th^'re all going to get that are late com- 
ing back this time. I found out before I left camp 
that his pass only reads till eleven o'clock and the 
five o'clock train is the last one he can leave Chester 
on to get him to camp by eleven. So I hired a fellow 
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tiiat was coming up to buddy-up to Cam and fix it 
that he is to get a friend of his to take tiiem over to 
Chester in time for the train. The fellow don't 
hare to get back himself to-n^tt at all* but he isn't 
going to let on. you know, so Cam will think they're 
in the same boat. Then they're going to bare a litUe 
bit of tire trouble, down in that lonely bit of rou^ 
road, that short cut between here and Chester, 
where there aren't any cars passing to bdp them 
out, and they'll miss the train at Chester. See? 
And then the man will offer to take them on to camp 
in his car and they'll get stuck agun down beyond 
Wilmington, lose the road, and switch off toward 
Singleton — ^you know, where we took those girls to 
that little out-of-the-way tayem that time — and you 
see Cam getting back to camp in time, d<m't you? " 

Ruth had paused with her hand on the heavy 
poi-tiere, wide-eyed. 

"But Cameron'll find a way out He's too 
sharp. Hell start to walk, or he'll get some pass- 
ing car to take him," sud WeUierill with conviction. 

" No, he won't. The fellows are all primed. 
They're going to catch him in spots where cars don't 
go, where the road is bad, you know, and nobody 
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but a fool would go with b car. He won't be notic- 
ing before th^ break down because this fellow told 
him bis man could drive a car over Uie dkkhi and 
never break down. Beades, I know my men. 
They'll get away with the job. There's too much 
money in it for them to run any risk of losing out. 
It's all going to happen so quidc he won't be ready 
for anything." 

" Well, youll have your trouble for your pains. 
Cam'll explain everything to the officers and hell 
get by. He always does." 

" Not this time. They've just made a rule that 
no excuses go. There've been a lot of fellows coming 
back late drunk. And you see that's how we mean 
to wind up. They are going to get him drunk, and 
then we'll see if little J<^mnie will go around with 
his nose in the air any longerl I'm going to run 
down to the tavern late this evening to see tibe 
, fun myself I " 

" Tou can't do itt Cam won't drink I It's been 
tried again and again. He'd rather diet " 

But the girl at the door had fled to her nxHn 
on velvet shod feet and closed her door, her face 
white with horror, her lips set with purpose, her 
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heart beating wildly. She must put a stop some- 
how to this diabolical plot against him. Whetiier 
he was worthy or not th^ should not do this thing 
to him I She rang for the mud and began putting 
on her hat and coat and flinging a few things into a 
small bag. She glanced at her watdi. It was a 
quarter to fire. Could she make it? If she only 
knew ^giuxii way he had gone I Would his mother 
hare a telephone? Her eyes scanned the C column 
hurriedly. Yes, tiiere it was. She mig^t hare 
known he would not allow her to he akme without 
a telephone. 

The maid appeared at the door. 

" Mary," she said, trying to speak calmly, ** teD 
Thomas to have the gray car ready at once. He 
needn't bring it to the house, I will come out the 
back way. Please take this bag and two long coats 
out, and whm I am gcme go to the library and ask 
the two gentlemoi there to excuse me. Say that I 
am suddenly called away to a friend in trouble. If 
Aunt Bhoda returns soon tell her I will call her 
up later and let her know my pluis. That is ialL I 
wUI be down in two or three minutes and I wish to 
start without ddayl " 
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Maiy departed on her errand and Rutii went to 
tbe telephone and called up the Cameron number. 

The sadness of the answering voice struck her 
ev€si in her haste. Her own tone was eager, inti- 
mate, as she hastened to convey her message. 

" Mrs. Cameron, this is Ruth Macdonald. Has 
your son left yet? I was wondering if he would 
care to be taken to the train in our car? " 

" Oh I he has jtut gone!" came a pitiful httle 
gasp that had a sob at the end of it. " He wait in 
somebody's car and they were late coming. I'm 
afraid he is going to miss his train and he has got 
to get it or he will be in troublel That is the last 
train that connects with Wilmington." 

Ruth's heart leaped to her opportunity. 

" Suppose we try to catdi him then," proposed 
Ruth gleefully. " My car can go pretty fast, and 
if he has missed the train perhaps we can carry him 
on to Wihnington. Would you like to try ? " 

" Oh, could we? " the voice throbbed with 
eagerness. 

" Hurry up then. My car is all ready. Ill be 
down there in three minutes. We've no time to 
waste. Put on something wumt " 

10 
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She bung up the receiver without waiting for 
further reply, and hurried softly out of the room 
and down the hack stairs. 

Thomas was well trained. The cars were always 
in order. He was used to Ruth's huny calls, and 
when she reached the garage she found the car 
standing in the back street waiting for her. In a 
moment more she was rushing on her way toward 
the village witbout having aroused the suspidtm of 
the two men v^o so impatiently awaited her return. 
Mrs. Cameron was ready, eager as a diild, standing 
on the sidewalk with a great blaotet shawl over her 
arm and looking up the street for her. 

It was not until they bad swept through tiie 
village, over the bridge, and were out on the broad 
highway toward Chester that Ruth began to realize 
what a wild goose diase she bad imdertaken. Just 
where did she expect to find them, anyway? It was 
now three minutes to five by the little clock in the 
car and it was a full fifteen minutes' drive to 
Chester. The plan had been to delay him on the 
way to the train, and there had been mention of a 
short cut. Could that be the rough stony road that 
turned down sharply just beyond the stone quarry? 
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It seemed hardly possible that anybody would at- 
tempt to run' a car over that road. Surely John 
Cameron knew the roads about here well enough to 
advise against it. Still, Ruth knew the locality like 
a book and that was the only short cut thereabout. 
If they had gone down there they might emerge at 
the other end just in time to nuss the train, and then 
start on toward Wilmington. Or they mi^t turn 
back and take the longer way if th^ found the 
short road utterly impassable. Which should she 
take? Should she dare that rocky way? If only 
there might be some tracks to guide her. But the 
road was hard and dusty and told no tales of recent 
travelers. They skimmed down the grade past the 
stone quarry, and the short cut flashed into view, 
rou£^ and hilly, turning sharply away behind a 
group of spruce trees. It was thick woods beyond. 
If ^e went tiliat way and got into any trouble with 
her machine the chances were few tiiat anyone would 
come along to help. She had but a moment to de- 
cide, and something told her tiiat the long way was 
the safe one and shorter in the end. She swept on, 
her engine tiu-obbing with that pleasant purr of ex- 
pensive well-groomed machinery, the car leaping 
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forward as if it delisted in the high speed. The 
little woman by her side sat breathless and. eager, 
with shining eyes, looking ahead for her boy. 

They passed car after car. and Ruth scanned the 
occupants keenly. Some were filled with soldiers* 
but John Cameron was not among them. She be- 
gan to be afraid that perhaps she ou^t after all to 
have gone down that hUly way and made sm% they 
were not there. She was not quite sure where that 
short road came out. If she knew she mi^t run up 
a little way from this further end. 

The two women sat almost silent, straining their 
eyes ahead. They had said hardly a word since the 
first greeting. Each seemed to understand the 
thought of the other without words. For the 
present they bad but one common object, to find 
^ohn Cameron. 

Suddenly* as fu* ahead as they could see, a car 
darted out of the wooded roadside, swung into tiieir 
road and plunged ahead at a tremendous rate. They 
had a glimpse of khaki uniforms, but it was much 
too far away to distinguish faces or forms. Never- 
theless, both women fastened their eyes upon it with 
but one thought. Ruth put on more speed and 
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forged ahead, thankful that she was not within dty 
lines yet, and that there was no one about to re> 
mind her of the speed limit. Something told her 
tiiat the man she was seeking was in that car ahead. 
It was a thrilling race. Ruth said no word, but 
she knew that her companion was aware that she 
was chasing that car. Mrs. Cameron sat strai^t 
and tense as if it had been a race of life and death, 
her cheeks glowing and her eyes shining. Ruth was 
grateful that she did not talk. Some women would 
have talked incessantly. 

The other car did not go into Chester proper at 
all, but veered away into a branch road and Ruth 
followed, leaping ever the road as if it had been a 
gray velvet ribbcm. She did not seem to be gaining 
on the car; but it was encouraging that they could 
keep it sUU In sig^t. Then there came a sharp turn 
of the road and it was gone. They were pulsing 
along now at a tremendous rate. The girl had cast 
caution to the winds. She was hearing the com- 
placent sneer of Harry Wainwrij^t as he boasted 
how they would get John Camerm into trouble, and 
all the force of her strong young will was enlisted to 
frustrate his plans. 
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It was growing dusk, and li^ts leaped out on 
the munition factories all about them. Along the 
river other lights flashed and flickered in the white 
mist that rose like a wreath. But Rutii saw noth- 
ing of it alL She was straining faer eyes for the 
little blade speck of a car whidi ^e had been follow- 
ing and whidi now seemed to be swallowed up by 
the evening. She had not relaxed faer speed, and 
the miles were whirling by, and she had a growing 
consciousness that she might be passing the object 
of her chase at imy minute without knowing it. 
Presoitly they came to a junction of three roads^ 
and she paused. On ahead the road was broad and 
empty save for a car coming towards them. Off to 
the right was a desolate way leading to a little ceme- 
tery. Down to the left a smooth wooded road 
wound into the darkness. There were sign boards 
up. Ruth leaned out and flashed a pocket torch on 
the board. "To Pine Tkee Inn, 7 Miles" it 
read. Did she taaicy it or was it really true that 
she could hear the distant sound of a car among 
the pines? 

" I'm going down this wayl " she said decidedly 
to her companion, as if her action needed an expla^ 
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nation, and she turned her car into the new road. 

"But it*s too late now," said Mrs. Cameron 
wistfully. " The train will be gon^ of course, even 
from Wilmington. And you ought to be going 
home. I'm very wrong to bare let you ccHue so for; 
and it's getting dark. Tour folks will be worrying 
about you. That man will likely do his best to get 
him to camp in time." 

" No," said Rutii decidedly, ** there's no one at 
home to worry just now, and I often go about alone 
rather late. Besides, aren't we having a good time ? 
We're going a little further anyway before we 
give up." 

She began to wonder in her heart if she oug^t 
not to have told S(nnebody else and takm Thomas 
along to help. It was rather a questionable thing 
for her to do, in the dusk of the evening — ^two women 
fdl alone. But then, she had Mrs. Camercm along 
and that made it perfect^ respectable. But if she 
failed now, wb&t else could she do? Her blood 
boiled hotly at the thou^t of letting Harry Wain- 
wright succeed in his miserable plot. Oh, for cousin 
LaRuel He would have thought a way out of this. 
If everything else failed she would tell the whole 
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story to Captain La Rue and be^ him to exonerate 
John Camercm, But tiiat, of course, she know would 
be hard to do, there was so mudi red tape in the 
umy, and there were so numy unwritten laws that 
could not be set aside just for private individuals. 
Still, there must be a way if she had to go h^self to 
someone and tell what she had orerheard. She set 
her pretty lips firmly and rode on at a brisk pace 
down the dark road, switching on her head lights 
to see the way here in the woods. And then sud^ 
denly, just in time she jerked on the brake and 
came to a jarring stop, for ahead of her a big car 
was sprawled across the road, and there, rising hur- 
riedly from a kneeling posture before the en^e, 
in the full blaze of her headli^ts, blinking and 
frowning with anxiefy, stood J<^ CameronI 
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The end of her chase came so unexpectedly that 
her wits were completely scattered. Now that she 
was face to face with the tall soldier she had nothing 
to say for her presence tha*e. What would he think 
of her? How could she explain her coming? She 
had undertakok the whole thing in such haste that 
she had not planned ahead. Now she knew that 
from the sXaxt she had understood that she must not 
explain how she came to be possessed of any infor- 
mation concerning him. She felt a kind of 
req)onsible shame for her old playmate Harry 
Wainwrig^t, and a certain loyalty toward her own 
social set that prevented her from that, the only pos- 
sible explanation that could make her coming justi- 
fiable. So, now in the brief interval before he had 
recognized them she must stage the next ac^ and 
she found herself unable to speak, her throat dry, 
her lips for the instant paralyzed. It was the jubi- 
lant little mother that stepped into the crisis and did 
the most natural thing in the world : 

"JohnI Oh Johnl It's really youl We've 

US 
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caught you I*' she cried, and the troubled young 
soldier peering into the dusk to discover if here was 
a vehicle he mi^t presume to commandeer to help 
him out of his predicament lifted startled eyes to 
the two faces in the car and strode forward, aban- 
doning with a clang the wrench with which he had 
been working on Uie car. 

" Mother! " he said, a shade of deep anxiety in 
bis Toice. " What is the matter? How came you 
to be here? " 

" Why, I came after you," she said laughing 
like a girl. " We're going to see that you get to 
camp in time. We've made pretty good time so 
far. Jump in quick and we'll tell you the rest on 
the way. We mustn't waste time." 

Cameron's startled gaze turned on Ruth now, 
and a great wonder and delist sprang up in his 
eyes. It was like the day when he wait away on 
the tnun, only more so, and it brought a rich Qmb 
into Ruth's cheeks. As she felt the hot waves ^e 
was glad that she was sitting behind the li^t. 

"WhatI You?" he breathed wcmderingly. 
"But this is too mudil And after the way I 
treated you I" 
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His mother looked wcmderingly from one to 
the other: 

" Gret in, John, quick. We mustn't lose a 
minute. Something might delay us later." It was 
plain she was deeply impressed with the necessity 
for the soldier not to be found wanting. 

" Tes, please get in quickly, and let us start. 
Then we can talkl " said Ruth casting an anxious 
glance toward the other car. 

His hand went out to the door to open it, the 
wonder still shining in his face, when a low murmur 
like a growl went up behind him. 

Ruth looked up, and there in the full glare of 
the li^ts stood two burly tavilians and a big soldirar: 

"Oh, I sayl" drawled the soldier in no very 
pleasant ton^ " you're not going to desert us that 
way I Not after Pass came out of his way for us I 
I didn't think you had a yellow streak! " 

Cameron paused and a troubled look came into 
his face. He glanced at the empty back seat with 
a repression of his disappcontment in the necessity. 

" There's anoUier fellow here that has to get 
back at the same time I do," he said looking at 
Ruth hesitatingly. 
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" Certainly. Ask him, of course." Ruth's voice 
was hearty and put the whole car at his disposaL 

" There's room for you, too, Chahners," he said 
with relief. " And Fassmore will be glad to get rid 
of us I suspect Hell be able to get home soon. 
There isn't mudi the matter with that engine. If 
you do what I told you to that carburetor you'll 
find it wiU go all rig^t. Come on, Chalmers. We 
ou^t to hurry! " 

" Xo thanks 1 I stick to my friends I " said the 
soldier diortly. 

"As you please 1" said Cameron stepping on 
the running board. 

" Not as you pleasel " sud a gruff voice, " I'm 
running this party and we all go together? See? " 
A heavy hand came down upon Camercm's shoulder 
with a mighty grip. 

Cameron landed a smashing blow under the 
man's chin which sent him reeling and sprang inside 
as Ruth threw in the clutch and sent her car leaping 
forward. The two men in front were taken by sur- 
prise and barely got out of the way in time^ but 
instantly recovered their senses and sprang after 
the car, the one nearest her readiing for the wheeL 
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Cameron lesning fwrwead sent him rolling down 
the gully, and Ruth turned the car abarplj to avcnd 
the other car 'vriiich was occupying as mudi of the 
road as possible, and left the third man scrambling 
to his knees bdiind her. It was taking a big chance 
to dash past that car in the narrow space over rough 
ground, but Ruth was not conscious of anything but 
the necessity of getting away. In an instant they 
were back in the road and flashing along throng 
the dark. 

" Mother, you bett«r let me help you back here," 
said her son leaning forward and almost lifting his 
mofter into the back seat, then stepping over to 
take her place beside Ruth. 

*' Better turn out your back H^tsl " he said in 
a quiet, steady voice. " They mi^t follow, you 
know. Th^re in an ugly mood. They've been 
drinking.*' 

" Then the car isn't re&Uy out of conmiission? " 

" Not seriously." 

" We're not on the right road, did you know? 
This road goes to The Fine Tree Inn and 
Singleton I " 

Camenm gave a low exclamation: 
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"Then titey^ie headed for more liquor. I 
thou^ something was up." 

" Is there a cross road bade to the Fike? " 

" I'm not sure. Probably. I know there is 
about three miles farther on, almost to the Inn. 
This is an awful mess to have got you into! I'd 
ra&er have been in the guard house than have this 
happen to you I " 

" Please don't 1 " said Ruth earnestly. " It's an 
adventure! I'm enjoying it. I'm not a doll to be 
kept in cotton wool I " 

" I should say notl " said Camenm with deep 
admiration in his tone. " You havoi't shown your- 
self much of a doll to-night. Some doll, to run a 
car the way you did in the face of all that III tell 
you better what I think when we get out of this! " 

" They are coming, I believel " said Ruth glanc- 
ing back. "Don't you see alight? Look!" 

Mrs. Cameron was looking, too, through the 
little back window. Now she spoke quietly: 

" Wouldn't it be better to get out and slip up in 
the woods till they have gone by? " 

"No, mother I" said Cameron quickly, "just 
you sit quiet where you are and trust us." 
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" Scanething awful might happen, JohnI " 

"Ko> mother I Don't you worry 1" he said in 
his gentle, manly tone. Then to Ruth: " There's a 
big bam ahead there .<m your left Keep your eye 
out for a road around behind it. If we could dis- 
appear it's too dark for them to know where^we 
are, WouIH you care to turn ouTall Uie lights and 
let me run the car? I don't want to boast but there 
isn't much of anytliing I can't do witH a car when 
I have to." 

Instantly Ruth switched out every lig^ and 
with a i^Iiered "Fleaset" gave up the 'friieel to 
hiuL They made the change swiftly and aloitly, 
and Ruth took the post of lookout. 

" Tea, I can see two li^ts. It mi^t be some- 
one else, mi^tn't it? " 

" Not likely, on this road. But we're not tak- 
ing any chances," and with that the car bumped 
down across a gully and lurdied up to a grassy ap- 
proadi to a big stone bam that loomed above them, 
thai slid down another bank and passed dose to a 
great haystack, whose clutdiing straw fingers 
readied out to brush their faces, snd so swept 
softly around to Ihe rear of the b«n and stopped. 
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Cuneron shut off the engine imtantly and they sat 
in utter silence listening to the onctHning car. 

"It*s they, all ri^tl" whispered Cameron 
softly. " That's Passmore's voice. He converses 
almost wholly in choice profanity." 

His mother's hand stole out to touch his shoulder 
and he reached around and held it close. 

"Don't tremhle, mother, we're all safe!" he 
whispered in a tone so tender that Ruth felt a shiver 
of pleasure pass over her for the mother who had 
such a son. Also there was the instant thou^t 
that a man could not be wholly " rotten " ^dioi he 
could speak to his mother in that tone. 

Tliere was a breathless space when the car 
paused on the road not far away and their pursuers 
stood up and looked around, shouting to one an- 
other. There was no mistaking their idaitity now. 
Ruth shivered visibly. One of them got out of the 
car and came toward the bam. They could hear 
him stepping over the stony roadside. Cameron 
laid a quiet hand of reassuring protection on her 
arm that steadied her and made her feel wonder- 
fully safe once more, and strange to say she found 
herself lifting up another queer little kind of a 
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prayer. It had never been her habit to pray much 
except in form. Her heart had seldom needed any- 
thing that money could not supply. 

The man had stumbled across the gully and up 
toward the bam. They could hear him swearing 
at the unerenness of the ground, and Ruth held her 
breath and prayed again. A moment more and he 
was fumbling about for the bam door and calling 
for a flash light. Then, like ihe distant sound of a 
mighty angel of deliverance came the rumble of a 
car in the distance. The men heard it and took it 
for their quarry on ahead. They climbed into their 
car again and were gone like a Jlash. 

John Cameron did not wait for them to get far 
away. He set the car in motion as soon as Ihey 
were out of sight, and its expensive mechanism 
obeyed Hs direction almost silently as he guided it 
around the bam, behind the haystack and back again 
into the road over which they had just come. 

"Nqw\'* he sud as he put the car to its best 

speed and switdied aa its headlights again. " Now 

we can beat them to it, I guess, if they come back 

this way, which I don't think Uiey will." 

The car dashed over the ground and the three 
11 
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sat siknt while th^r passed into the woods and over 
the place where they had first met Cameron. Ruth 
felt herself Ixembling again, and her teeth begin- 
ning to chatter from tiie strain. Cameron seemed 
to realize her feeling and turned toward her: 

"You've been wonderful!" he said flashing a 
warm look at her, " and you, too, mother! " lifting 
his voice a little and turning his head toward the 
back seat. " I don't believe any other two women in 
Bryne Haven could have gme throu^ a scene like 
that and kept absolutely stiU. Tou were great! '* 
There was that in his voice that lifted Ruth's heart 
more than any praise she had ever received for any- 
thing. She wanted to make some acknowledge 
ment. but she found to her surprise that tears were 
choking her tiuroat so that she could not speak. It 
was the excitement, of course, she told herself^ and 
stru^led to get ctmtrol of her emotion. 

They emerged from the woods and in si^t 
of the Pike at last, and Camenm drew a Icmg 
breath of relief. 

" There, I guess we can hold our own mih any- 
one, now," he said settling back in his seat, but re- 
laxing none of his vigilance toward &e ear whidi 
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sped along the highway like a winged thing. " But 
it's time I heard how you came to be here. I haren*t 
been able to explain it, during the intervals when 
IVe had any chance at all to think about it." 

" Oh, X just called up your moth^ to know if it 
would help you an^ to be taken to your train," said 
Ruth quickly, " and she mentioned that she was 
worried lest you would miss it; so I suggested that 
we try to catdi you and take you on to Wilmington 
or Baltimore or wherever you have to go. I do hojie 
this delay hasn't spoiled it alL How long does it 
take to go from Baltimore to camp. IVe taken the 
Baltimore trip myself in five hours. It's only 
quarter past six yet, do you think we can make it? " 

" But you can't go all the way to Baltimore I " 
he exdumed. " What would you and mother do at 
that time of ni^t alone after I go to camp ? You see, 
it isn't as if I could stay and come back with you." 

** Oh, we'll just go to a hotel in Baltimore, won't 
we, Mrs. Cameron? Well be all right if we only 
get you safe to camp. Do you think we can do it?" 

** Oh, yes, we can do it all right with this car. 
But I'm quite sure I ought not to let you do it just 
for me. What will your people think? '* 
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" IVe left word that IVe gone to a, friend in 
trouble," twinkled Ruth. " III call them up when 
I get to Baltimore, and make it all right with 
Auntie. She will trust me." 

Cameron turned and looked at her wonderingly, 
reverently. 

" It's wcmderful that you should do this for me," 
he said in a law tone^ quite low, so that the watdi- 
ing wistful mother could not even guess what he 
was saying. 

'* It's not in the least wonderful," sfud Ruth 
brightly. '* Remember the hedge and Chuck Wood- 
cockl " She was beginning to get her self posses- 
sion again. 

" You are paying that old score back in com- 
pound interest," said Cameron. 

That was a wonderful ride rushing along beneath 
the stars, going ba(^ to childhood's days and get- 
ting acquainted again where they left off. Ruth 
forgot all about the cause of her wild chase, and the 
two young men she had left disconsolate in her 
Kbrary at home; forgot her own world in this new 
beautiful one, wherein her spirit really c<nnmuned 
with another spirit; forgot utterly what Wain- 
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wii^t had said about Cameron as more and more 
tima^ their talk she came to see the fineness of 
his diaracter. 

They flashed on from one little village to an- 
other, leaving one clustering i^immer of lights in 
the distance only to pass to other clustering groups. 
It was in their favor that there were not many other 
travellers to dispute their way, and they were hin- 
dered very little. Cameron had made the trip many 
times and knew the roads well. They did not have 
to hesitate and oiquire the way. They made good 
time. The clocks were striking ten when th^ 
reached the outskirts of Baltimore, 

" Now," said Ruth in a sweetly inqierious tooiBt 
ccxisulting her timepiece to be sure she had counted 
the clock strokes correctly, " do you know what you 
are going to do, Mr. Corpora? Ton are going to 
land your mother and me at tiie nearest hotel, and 
take the car with you back to camp. You sud one 
of the fellows had his car down there, so I'm sure 
you'll be able to find a place to put it over night. If 
you find a way to send the car back to us in the 
morning, weU and good. If not your mother and I 
will go home by train and the chauffeur can come 
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down to-morrow and bring back the car; or, better 
still, you can drive yourself up the next time you 
get leave off," 

There was much argument about the matter 
witiiin a brief space of time, but in the end (whidb 
came in five minutes) Ruth had her way, and the 
young soldier departed for his camp in the gray car 
with ample time to make the short trip, leaving his 
mother and Ruth at a Baltimore hotel; after having 
promised to call up in the morning and let them 
know what he could do about the car. 

Ruth selected a large double room and went at 
once to the telephone to call up her aunt. She 
found to her relief that that good lady had not yet 
returned from her day with a friend in the city, so 
that no explanations woidd be necessary that night. 
She left word with the servant that she was in Balti- 
more with a friend and would probably be at home 
the next day sometime. Then she turned to find 
to her dismay that her companion was sitting in s 
low armed chair with tears running down her cheeks. 

" Oh, my dear I " she exclaimed rushing over to 
her, " you are all worn out I " 

" Not a bit of it I " sobbed the mother with a 
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smile like sunshine throu^ her tears. " I was so 
happy I couldn't keep from crying. Don't you 
ever get that way? I've just been watching you and 
thinking what a dear beautiful child you are and 
how wonderful God has been to said you to help 
my boy. Oh, it was so dreadful to me to tiiink of 
him going down to camp with those men I My dear, 
I smelt liquor on their breath when they came for 
him, and I was just crying and praying about it 
when you called me up. Of course, I knew my boy 
wouldn't drink, but so many accidents can happen 
with automobiles when the driver is drunk I My 
dear, I never can thank you enou^I " 

They were both too excited to sleep soon, but 
long after the mother was asleep Ruth lay awake 
going over the whole day and wcmdering. There 
were so many things about the incident of the after- 
noon and evening, now that they were over, that 
were utterly out of accord with her whole life here- 
tofore. She felt intuitively that her aunt would 
never understand if she were to ^cplain the whole 
proceeding. There were so many laws of her little 
world of ccxiventionalities that she had trangressed, 
and so many qualms of a belated conscience about 
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whethCT she ou^t to have done it at olL What 
would Cameron think of her, anyway? Her cheeks 
burned hot in the dark over that question. Strange 
she had not thought of it at all either beforehand or 
while she sat beside him during that wonderful ride I 
And now the thing that Wainwrigfat had said 
shouted itself out to her ears: " Rott«il Rotten! 
RottenI" like a dirge. Suppose he were? It 
couldn't be true. It jufit covldn% but suppose he 
were? Well, suppose he were I How was she hurt 
by doing a kind act? Having t^en that stand 
against all her f rarmer ideas Rutii had instant 
peace and drifted into dreams of what she had beoi 
enjoying, the way suddenly lit by a sleepy remem- 
brance of Wetherill's declaration: " He won't 
drink I You can't make him I It's been tried again 
and again I" There was evidence in his favor. Why 
hadn't she remembered that before? And his 
mother! She had been so sure of himt 

The telephone bell wakened her with a message 
frcon camp. His voice greeted her pleasantly with 
the word that it was all rigM, he had reached 
camp in ptenly of time, found a good place for the 
car, and it would be at the hotel at nine o'clock. 
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Ruth turned from the 'phone with a vague disap- 
pointment. He had not said a word of thanks or 
good-hye or uiything, only that he must hurry. Not 
even a word to his mother. But then, of course* 
men did not tiiink of those little things, perhaps, as 
women did, and mayhe it was just as well for him 
to take it all as a matter of course. It made it less 
embarrassing for her. 

But when they went down to the car, behold he 
was in iti 

" I got leave off for the morning," he explained 
smiling. " I told my captain all about bow you got 
me back in time when I'd missed the triun and be 
told me to see you as far as Wilmington and catch 
the noon train back from there. He's a peach of a 
captain. If my lieutenant had been tiiere I wouldn't 
have got a chance to ask him. I was afraid of that 
last night. But for good luck the lieutenant has a 
two days' leave this time. He's a messt " 

Ruth looked at him musingly. Was Harry 
Wainwright the lieutenant? 

They had a golden morning together, and talked 
of many things that welded a friendship already 
well begun. 
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"Weren't you at all frightened last nigfat?" 
asked Cameron once, looking at the delicate beauty 
of the face beside him and noting the stroigth and 
sweetness of it. 

Mrs. Cameron was dosing in the back seat and 
they felt quite ^cme aiid free. Ruth looked up at 
him frankly: 

" Why, yes, I think I was for a minute or two 

while we were behind that bam, but Did you 

ever pray when you were in a trying situation? " 

He looked down earnestly into her face, half 
startled at her words: 

" Why, I don't know that I ever did. I'm not 
quite siu'e if it was praying." 

" Well, I don't know what I ever did before," 
she went on thoughtfully, " but last night when 
those men got out of their car in front of the bam 
so ne^ us again, I found myself praying." She 
dropped hor eyes half embarrassed: " Just as if I 
were a frightened little tiuXd I found myself saying: 
'God help us I Grodhelpusl* And right away we 
heard that other car coming and the men went away t 
It somehow seemed — ^well, strangel I wondered if 
anybody else ever had an experimce like that." 
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" IVe heard of tiiem," said Cameron gravdy. 
*' I've wondered scnnetimes myself. Do you belief 
in God?" 

" Oh, yes 1 " said Ruth quite fiimly. ** Of course. 
What use would there be in anything if there wasn't 
a God?" 

" But do you believe we humans can ever really 
— ^wellf fmd Him? On this earth, I mean." 

" Why, I don't know that I ever thought about 
it,*' she answered bewildered. ** Find Him? In 
what way do you mean? '* 

" Why, get in touch with Him? Get to know 
Him, perhaps. Be on such terms with Him that 
one could call out in a time like last night, you 
know; or — weU,sayinabattkI IVe been thinking 
a lot about that latefy — naturally." 

"OhI" gasped Ruth softly, "of course. I 
hadn't thought about that much, either. We've 
been so thoughtless — and — and sort of happy you 
know, just like butterflies, we girls I I haroi't real- 
ized that men were going out to face Dedtht " 

'* It isn't that I'm afnud to die," said Cameron 
proudly Ufting his diin as if dying were a small 
matter, " not just the ^ing part. I reckon I've 
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been throu^ worse than that a dozen times. That 
wouldn't last long. It's — the other part. I have a 
feeling there'll be a little something more expected 
of me tiban just to hare tried to get the most fun out 
of life. IVe been thinking if there is a God He'd 
expect us to find it out and make things straight 
between us somehow. I suppose I don't make my- 
self very plain. I don't believe I know n^sdf just 
what I mean." 

" I think I understand just a littl^** said Ruth, 
" I have never thought about it before, but I'm 
going to now. It's something we ouj^t to think 
about, I guess. In a sense it's something that each 
<nie of us has to think, whether we are going into 
battle or not, isn't it? " 

" I suppose it is, only we never realize it wiien 
things are going along all right," said Cameron. 
" It seems queer that everybody that's ever lived 
on this earth has had this question to face sooner or 
later and most of them haven't done much about it. 
The few people tdio profess to have found a way to 
meet it we call cranks, or else pick flaws in the way 
they live ; although it does seem to me that if I really 
found God so I was sure He was there and cared 
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about me, I*d manage to lire a little deoenter life 
than scmie do." 

They drifted into other topics and all too socm 
^tey reached Wilmington and had to say good-bye. 
But the thought stayed vith Ruth more or less dur- 
ing tiie days that followed, and crept into her letters 
vfhai she wrote to Corporal Cameron, as she did 
quite often in these days; and still no solution had 
come to the great question whidi was so like the one 
of old, " What shall I do to be saved? " It came 
and went during the days that followed, and now 
and again the fact tliat it had originated in a talk 
with Cameron clashed badly in her mind with that 
word " Rotten " that Wainwri^t had used about 
him. So that at last she resolred to talk to her 
cousin. Captain La Rue, the next time he came up. 

" Cousin Captain," she said, " do you know a 
boy at your camp from Bryne Haven named John 
Cameron? " 

" Indeed I do! " said the captain. 

" What kind of a man is he? " 

" The best young man I know in every way,** 
answered the captain promptly. " If the world 
were made up of men like him it would be a pretty 
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good place in which to live. Do you know him? ** 
" A little," said Ruth erasirely, with a satisfied 
smile on hw lips. " His mother is in our Red Cross 
now. She thinks he*s ahout right, of course, but 
motbors usually do, I guess. Ill have to tell her 
what you said. It will please her. He used to be in 
school with me years ago. I haven't seen mudi of 
him since." 

" Well, all I have to say is, improve your 
acquaintance if you get the chance. He's worth t&k 
to one of your society youths that loll around here 
almost every time I come." 

"Now, Cousin CaptainI" chided Ruth. But 
she went o£F smiling and she kept all bis words in 
her heart 
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CoEPORAL Cam£bom' did not sooa Tetum to hia 
native towiu An epidemic of measles broke out in 
camp just before Thanksgiving and pursued its 
tantalizing course througb his specif barracks with 
strenuous vigor. Quarantine was put on for three 
weeks, and was but lifted for a few hours when a 
new batdi of cases came down. Seven weeks more 
of isolation followed, when the men were not allowed 
away from the barracks except for long lonely 
walks, or gallops across camp. Even the mild ex- 
dtonents of the Y.M.C. A. huts were not for thean in 
these days. They were much shut up to themselves, 
and latent tendencies broke loose and ran riot. 
Shooting crap became a passion. They gambled 
as long as they had a dollar left or could get credit 
on the next mtmth's pay day. Then they gambled 
for their shirts and their bayonets. All day long 
whenever they were in the barracks you could hear 
the rattle of the dice, and the familiar call of 
" Phoebe," " Big Didc," " Big Nidc " and " Little 
Joe." When they were not on drill the men woidd 
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infest the barradcs tor hours at a time, gathered ia 
crouching groups about the dice, the air thick and 
blue with dgarette mooke ; while others had nothing 
better to do than to ^rawl chi thdr cots and talk; 
and from their talk Cameron often turned away 
nauseated. The low ide^, the open boasting of 
shame, the matter-of-course cottTiction that all moi 
and most women were as bad as themselves, filled 
him with a deep boiling rage, and he would dose his 
book or throw down the paper with which he was 
trying to ^diile the hour, uid fling forth into the 
cold air for a solitary ride or walk. 

He was sitting thus a cold cheerless December 
day with a French book he had recently sent tor, 
trying to study a little and prepare himself for the 
new country to which he was soon going. 

The door of the barracks opened letting in a rush 
of cold air, and closed again quickly. A tall man 
in uniform with the red triangle on his arm stood 
pulling off his woolen gloves and looking about him. 
Nobody paid any attention to him. Cameron was 
deep in his book and did not even notice him. Off 
at his left a new crap gune was just starting. The 
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phraseology beat upon his accustomed ears li^ the 
buzz of bees or mosquitos. 

"Illsbootabuckl" 

"You're faded!" 

" Come on now there> dice I Remembw the 
baby's shoes I" 

Cameron bad ceased to hear tlie voices. He was 
struggling with a difficult Froidi idiom* 

The stranger took his beamings deliberatdy and 
walked over to Cameron, sitting down with a 
friendly air on the nearest cot. 

" Would you be interested in having one of my 
little books? " he asked, tmd his toicw had a clear 
ring that brou^t Cameron's thoughts back to the 
barracks again. He looked up for a curt refusaL 
He did not wish to be bothered now, but something 
in the young man's earnest face held him. Y.M. 
CjL men in general were well enou^, but Cam- 
eron wasn't craiy about them, especially when they 
were young. But this one had a look about him 
duit proclaimed him neither a slacker nor a sissy. 
Cameron hesitated: 

" What kind of a book? *' he asked in a some- 
what curt manner. 

13 
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The boy, for he was only a boy thouj^ he was 
tall as a man, did not hedge but went strai^^t to the 
point, looking eagerly at the soldier: 

** A pocket Testament," he said earnestly, and 
laid m Camercai's hand a little book with limp 
leather covers. Cameron took it up half curiously, 
and then looked into the other's face almost coldly. 

"You selling them?** There was a covert sneer 
in his tone. 

" No, nol " said the other quickly, " I*m ginng 
them away for a promise. You see, I had an acci- 
dent and one of my eyes was put out a while ago. 
Of course, they wouldn't take me for a soldier, and 
the next best thing was to be all the help I could to 
the fellows that are going to fight. I figure that 
book is the best thing I can bring you." 

The manly simphcity of the boy held Cameron's 
gaze fiimly fixed. 

"H'ml In what way?" Camertm was turning 
the leaves curiously, enjoying the silky fineness and 
the clear-cut print and soft leather binding. Life 
in the barracks was so much in the rou^ that any 
bit of refinemmt was doubly appreciated. He liked 
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the feel of the little book and had a curious longpng 
to be its possessor. 

" Why, it gires you a prett; strught line on 
where we're all going, what is expected of us, and 
how we*re to be loo^d out for. It shows one how to 
know God and be ready to meet death if we have to." 

" What makes you think anyone can know God 
on this earth? " asked Cameron shuply. 

" Because I have," said the astonishing young 
man quite as if he were saying he were related to the 
President or something like that 

"Youhavel How did you get to know Him?" 

** Through that little book and by following it's 
teachings." 

Cameron turned over the pages again, catching 
familiar phrases here and there as he had heard them 
sometimes in Sunday school years ago. 

" You said something about a. promise. What 
was it? " 

" That you'U carry the book with you always, 
and read at least a verse in it erery day." 

" Well, that doesn't sound hard," mused Cam- 
eron. " I guess I could stand for that." 

" The book is yours, then. Would you like to 
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put your name to that acceptance card in the 
front of the book? " 

" What's that? " asked Cameron sharply as if he 
had discovered the fly in the ointment for whidi be 
had all along been suspicious, 

" Well, I call it the first step in knowing God. 
It's your act of acceptance of the way God has 
planned for you to he forgiven and saved from sin. 
If you sign that you say you will accept Christ as 
your Saviour." 

" But suppose you don't believe in Christ? I 
can't commit myself to anything like tliat till I 
know about it? " 

" Well, you see, that's the first move in getting 
to know God," said the stranger with a smile. 
" God says he wants you to believe in his Son. 
He asks that much of you if you want to get to 
know Him." 

Cameron looked at him with bewildered interest. 
Was here a possible answer to the questions of his 
heart. Why did this curious boy have a lig^t in his 
face that never came from earth or air? What 
was there about his simple earnestness that was 
so convincing? 
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Another cr&p game had started up on the other 
side of them. A musically inclined private was 
-phyiug ragtime on the piano, and another was 
trying to accompany him on the banjo. The air 
was hazier than ever. It seemed strange to be talk- 
ing of such things in these surroundings : 

" Let's get out of here and walkl " said Cam- 
eron, ** I'd like to understand what you mean." 

For two hours they truuped across the frozen 
ground and talked, arguing this way and that, much 
drawn toward oue another. At last in the solemn 
background of a wall of whispering pines that shut 
them away from the stark gray rows of banacka, 
Cameron took out his fountain pen and with his foot 
m a prone log, opened the little book on his knee 
and wrote his name and the date. Then he put it in 
his breast pocket with the solemn feeling that he 
had taken some kind of a great step toward what his 
soul had been longing to find. They knelt on the 
frozen ground beside that log and the stranger 
prayed simply as if he were talking to a friend. 
Thereafter that spot was hallowed ground to Cam- 
eron, to tdiich he came often to think and to read 
his little book. 
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That nigfat he wrote to Ruth, tellu^ in a shy 
way of his meetiiig with the Testament man and 
about the little book. After he had mailed the letter 
he walked back again to the spot among the pines 
and standing there looked up to the stars and some- 
how committed himself again to the covenant he had 
signed in the little book. It was thai that he de- 
cided that if he got home again after quarantine 
before he went over, he would unite with the churdi. 
Somehow the stranger's ttdk that afternoon had 
. cleared away his objections. On his way back to 
the barracks across the open field, up through the 
woods and over the crest of the hill toward the road 
as he walked thinking deeply, suddenly f rcon down 
bdow on the road a familiar voice floated up to him. 
He parted the branches of oak underbru^ that 
madea screen between him and the road and glanced 
down to get his bearings the better to avoid an un- 
welcome meeting. It was inevitable Mtbea one came 
near Lieutenant Wainwright that he would over^ 
hear some part of a conversation for he had a carry- 
ing voice which he never sought to restrain. 

" You're sure she's a girl with pep, are you? I 
don't want to bother with any other kind. All right. 
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Tell her to wait for me in the Washington station 
to-morrow evening at eight. I'll look for her at the 
right of the information booth. Tell her to wear a 
red camatitm so 1*11 know her. 1*11 show her a good 
time, all ri^t, if she's the ri^t sort. ' I'll trust you 
that she's a good looker! '* 

Cameron could not hear the response, but the 
two were stuiding silhouetted against a distant 
light, uid something in the attitude of Ihe other 
man held his attention. For a moment he could not 
place him, then it flashed across bis mind that this 
was the soldier Chambers, who had been the means 
of his missing the train at Chests on the memcnrable 
occasion when Ruth Macdonald had saved the day. 
It strut^ him as a strange thing that these two 
enemies of his whom he would have supposed to be 
strangers to one another should be talkii^ thus inti- 
mately. To make sure of the man's identity he 
waited until the two parted and Wainwright went 
his way, and then at a distance followed the other 
caie until he was quite certain. He walked back 
thoughtfully trying to m^e it out. Had Wain- 
wrigfat then been at the bottom of his trouble that 
^y? It began to seem quite possible. And how 
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had Ruth Mscdonald happened to be so oppor- 
tunely present at the right moment? How had she 
happened to turn down that road, a road that was 
seldom used by people going to Baltimore? It was 
ail T^ strange and had never heea satisfactorily 
explained. Ruth had evaded tiie question most 
plausibly every time he had brou^^t it up. Could 
it be that Wainwright had told hex of a plot against 
him and f^e had reached out to help him ? His heart 
leaped at the thou^^t. Hien at once he was .sure 
that Wainwright had never told her, imless per- 
haps he had told some tale against bim, and made 
him the butt of a great joke. Well, if he had she 
had cared enough to defend him and help him out 
without ever giving away the fact that she knew. 
Bub here, too, lay a thorn to disturb him. Why 
had Ruth Macdonald not told him the plain truth 
if she knew? Was she trying to shield Harry ' 
Wainwright? Could she really care for that 
contemptible scoundrel? 

The thought in all its phases tore his mind and 
kept him awake for hours, for the crux of the whole 
matter was that he was afraid that Ruth Macdonald 
^as going to marry Lieutenant Wiunwri^t, and 
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he knew that it was not only for her sake, but for his 
also that he did not want tins — ^that it was agtmy 
even to contemplate. 

He told himself, of course, that his interest was 
utterly unselfish. That she was nothing to him hut 
a friend and never would be, and that while it might 
be hard to see her belong to some fine man uid know 
he never might be more than a passing friend, still it 
would not be like seeing her tied to a rotten unprin- 
cipled fellow like Wainwrigfat. The queer part of 
it was that the word " rotten " in connection with his 
enemy played a great put in his thoughts that ni^t. 

Somewhere in the watches of the ni^^t a monory 
came to him of the covenant he had made that day 
and a vague wistful reaching of his heart after the 
Christ to whom he was supposed to have surrend- 
ered his life. He wondered if a Christ sudi as the 
stranger had claimed He had, would take an inter- 
est in the affiurs of Ruth Macdonald. Stu%ly, sudi 
a flower of a girl would be protected if there was 
protection for anyone I And scunehow he managed 
a queer little prayer for her, the first he had tried to 
put up. Xt helped him a little and toward morning 
he fell asleep. 
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A few days later in glancing through his newly 
acqidied Testament he came up<»i a verse whidi 
greatty troubled him for a time. His eye had 
caught it at random and somehow it lodged in 
his mind: 

" Forbearing one another* and forgiving- one 
another, if any man have a quarrd agunst any: 
even as Christ forgave you, so also do ye." 

Somehow the principle of that verse did not fit 
with his proud spirit. He thought instantly of 
Wainwright's distasteful face and form. It seemed 
to loom before him with a smug triumphed sneer* 
His enmity toward the fellow had been of yean 
standing, and had been deepened mimy times by 
unforgetable acts. There was nothing about Wain- 
wri^t to make one forgive him. There was 
everything about him to make one want to punish 
him. When the verse first confronted Cameron he 
felt a rising indignation that there had been so much 
as a connection in his thoughts with his quarrel with 
Wfunwrij^t. Why, anybody that knew him knew 
Wunwrig^t was wrong. God must think so, too. 
That verse might apply to little quarrels but not to 
his feeling about the way Wunwri^^t had treated 
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him ever since they were children. That was not to 
be borne, of course. Those words he had called 
Cameron's father 1 How they made his blood b<nl 
even nowl No, he would not forbear nor for^ve 
Wainwrig^t. Grod would not want him to do so. 
It was ri^t he should be against him forever I 
Thus he dismissed the suggestion and turned to the 
beginning of his testamoit, having determined to 
find the Christ of whom the stranger had set him 
in search. 

On the flyleaf of the little book the stranger 
had written a few words: 

" And yt shall find me, when je shtill seuch for me vitli aill 
yoar heart" — Jeremiah xdx: 18. 

That meant no half-way business. He could 
tmderstand that. Well, he was willing to put him- 
self into the seardi fully. He understood that it 
was worth a ^ole-hearted search if one were really 
to find a God as a reward. 

That ni^t he wrote a letter to the minister in 
Biyne Haven asking for an interview when next 
he was able to get leave from camp. In the mean- 
time he kept out of the way of Wainwiij^t most 
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adioitty, and found many ways to avoid a meeting. 

There had been three awful days when his 
" peadi of a captain " about whom he had spoken 
to Ruth, had been called away on some military 
errand and Wainwright had f)een the conmianding 
officer. They had been days of gall and wormwood 
to Cameron, for his proud spirit could not bend to 
salute the man whom he considered a scoundrel* 
and Wainwrij^t took a fine delist in using his 
power over bis enemy to the limit. If it had not 
been for the unexpected return of the captain a day 
earlier than planned, Camercai mi^t hare had to 
suffer humiliations far greater than he did. 

The bitterness between the two grew stronger, 
and Cameron went about with his soul boiling with 
rage and rebellion. It was only when Ruth's letters 
came that he forgot it all for a few minutes and 
lifted his thoughts to hi^er things. 
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It was a clear, crisp day in March with just a 
smell of Spring in the air> when Cameron finally 
united with the church. 

He had taken a long time to think about it. 
Quarantine had extended itself away into Febru- 
ary, and idiile his company had had its regular 
drill tmd hard wOTk, there had been no leave from 
camp, no going to T.M.C.A. huts, and no visiting 
canteens. ITiey had been shut up to the company 
of the members of their own barracks, and there 
were times when that palled upon Cameron to a 
distressing degree. Once when it had snowed for 
three days, and rained on the top of it, and a chill 
wind had swept into the cracks and crannies of the 
barracks, and poured down from the ventilators in 
the roofs. The old stoves were roaring their best to 
keep up good cheer, and the men lay on their cots 
in rows talking; telling their vile stories, one after 
another, eac^ to sound bigger than the last, some 
mere lads boasting of wild orgies, and all finally 
drifting into a chat on a sort of philosophy of the 
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lowest ideals. Cameron lay m his cot trying to 
sleep, for he had been on guard all night, and a 
letter from Ruth was in his inside pocket with a 
comfortable crackle, but the talk that drifted about 
him penetrated even his army blankets when he 
drew them up over his ears. 

The fellows had arrired at a point where a young 
lad from Texas faad stated with a drawl that all 
girls were more or less bad; tiiat this talk of the 
hig^ standards of womanhood was all bosH; that 
there was one standard for men and women, yes, 
but it was man's standard, not woman's, as was 
written sometimes. White W(Mnanhoodl Baht 
There was no such thing! 

In rain Cameron stuffed the blanket about his 
ears, resolutely shut his eyes and tried to sleep. His 
rery blood boiled in his veins. 7%e letter in bb 
pocket cried out to be excxierated from, this whole- 
sale blackening. Suddenfy Cameron flung the 
blanket from him and sprang to his feet with a 
single motion, a t^ soldier with a white flame of 
wrath in his face, his eyes flashing with fire. Th^ 
called him in friendly derision the " Silent Cor- 
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poral " because he kept so much to himsdf , but now 
he blazed forth at them: 

"You lie Kelly I You know you do I The 
whole lot of you are liars 1 You know that rot 
youVe been talking isn't true. You know that it's 
to cover up your own vile deeds and to excuse your 
own lustful passions that you talk this way and try 
to persuade your hearts and ctHisciences that you 
are no worse than Ihe girls you have dishonored I 
But it isn't so and you know itl There me good 
women I There always have been and there always 
will be I You, every one of you, know at least one. 
You are dishonoring your mothers and your sisters 
when you talk that way. You are worse than the 
beasts you are going out to fight. That's the rotten 
stuff tiiey are teaching. They call it Eulturt Youll 
never win out against them if you go in that spirit, 
for it's their spirit and nothing more. You've got 
to go clean 1 If there's a God in heaven He's in this 
war, and it's got to be a clean war I And you've 
got to begin by tbinTring difFo'ently of women or 
you're just as bad as the Hunst " 

With that he seized his pondio, stamped out into 
the stonn, and tramped for two hours with a driv- 
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ing sleet in his face, his thoughts a fmy of holy 
anger agaiiut unholy things, and back of it all the 
feeling that he was the knight of true womanhood. 
She had sent him forth and no man in his presence 
should defile the thou^t of her. It was during 
that tramp tiiat he had made up his mind to ally 
himself witii God's people. Whether it would do 
any good in the long run in his search for God or 
not, whether he even was sure he believed in God or 
not, he would do that much if he were permitted. 
His interview with the minister had not made 
things much plainer. He had be«i told that he 
would grow into things. That the church was the 
shepherd-fold of the soul, that he would be nurtured 
and taught, that by and by these doubts and fears 
would not trouble him. He did not quite see it, 
how he was to be nurtured aa the distant battle- 
field of France* but it was a mystical thing, any- 
way, and he accepted the statement and let it go at 
that. One thing that studc in his heart and troubled 
him deeply was the way the minister talked to him 
about love and fello^rehip with his fellow men. As 
a general thing, Cameron had no trouble witii his 
companions in life, but there wn« one or two, not- 
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ably Wainwri^t and a young captain friend of 
his at camp> named Wurtz, toward whom his enmity 
almoat amounted to hatred. 

He was not ahogether sure that the ministers 
suggestion Ihat he might h>ve the sinner and hate 
the sin would hold good with regard to Wajnwri^t ; 
but there had been only a brief time before the cnn- 
municm service and he had had to let the matter go. 
His soul was filled with a holy uplifting as he 
stepped out frran the pastor's study and followed 
into the great churdL 

It had startled him just a htUe to fina so many 
people there. In contemplating this act of allying 
himself with God he had always thought of it as 
being between himself and God, with perhaps the 
minister and an elder or two. He sat down in the 
place indicated for him much disturbed in spirit 
It had always been an annoyance to him to be 
brought to the notice of his fellow townsmen* and 
a man in uniform in these days was more than ever 
an object of interest. His troubled gaze was down- 
ward during the opening hymns and prayers. But 
when be came to stand and take his vows he lifted 

hb eyes, and there, off at one side where Ihe seats 
u 
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grouped in a sort of transept, he cau^t a glimpse 
of Ruth Macdonald standing beside ber tall Cap- 
tain-cousin who was home for the day, and there 
was a light in her eyes that steadied him and 
brought back the solenmity of the moment once 
more. It thrilled him to think she was there. He 
had not realized before that this must be her church. 
In fact, he had not thought of it as being any 
diurch in particular, but as being a part of the great 
church invisible to which all God's diildren be- 
longed. It had not occurred to him until that moro- 
iog, either, that his mother might be hurt that he 
had not diosen her diurch. But whoi he spoke to 
her about it she shook her head and smiled. She 
was only glad of what he was doing. Thore were 
no regrets. She was too broad minded to stop about 
creeds. She was sitting there meekly over by the 
wall now, her hands folded quietly in ber lap, tears 
of joy in her eyes. She, too, had seen Ruth Mac- 
donald and was glad, but ^e wondered ^o the tall 
captun by her side mig^t be. 

It happened that Cameron was the only person 
uniting by confession at that time, for the quaran- 
tine had held him beyond the time the pastor had 
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spoken of when so many were joining, and he stood 
alone, tall and handsome in his uniform, and 
answered in a clear, deep voice: " I do," " I willl " 
as the vows were put upon him one by one. Every 
word he meant from his heart, a longing for the 
God who alone could satisfy the longings of his souL 
He thriUed with strange new enthusiasm as the 
C(Higregation of church members were finally called 
upon to rise and receive him into their fellowship, 
and looking across he saw Ruth Macdonald again 
and his beloved Captain LaHue standing together 
while everybody sang : 

Blest be the tie that binds 

Onr hearts in Cbristian lore; 
He fellowship of kindred minds 

Is like to ttiat abore. 

But when the bread and the wine had been par> 
taken of, the solemn prayer of dedication spoken, 
the beautifuT service was over, and the rich tones of 
the organ were swelling forth, he suddenly felt 
strange and shy among all that crowd of people 
whom he knew by si^t only. The elders and some 
of the other men and women shook hands with him, 
and he was trying to slip away and find his mother 
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frfien a kindly hand was laid upon his shoulder and 
there stood the captain with Ruth beside him, and 
a warm hand shake of welcome into the churdi. 

" I'm so glad," he said, " that you have taken 
this step. Tou will never regret it, Cameron. It is 
good that we can be of the same company here if we 
have failed in other ways." Thrai turning to Ruth 
he said: 

" I didn't tell you, did I, Ruth, that I*ve failed 
in trying to get Cameron transferred to my divi- 
sion? I did ereiything I could, but they've turned 
down my application flatly. It scans like stupidity 
to me, for it was just the place for which he was 
most fitted, but I guess it's because he was too much 
of a man to stay in a quiet sector and do such work. 
If he had been maimed or half blinded they mi^t 
have considered him. They need him in his present 
place, and I am the poorer for it." 

There was a glow in Ruth's eyes as she put her 
hand in Cameron's and said simply: "I'm glad 
you're one of us now," that warmed his heart witii a 
great gladness. 

" I didn't know you were a monber," he said 
wonderingly. 
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" Why, yes, IVe been a member since I was 
fourteen," she said, and suddenly he felt that he had 
indeed come into a holy and blessed commimion. 
If he had not yet found God, at least he was stand- 
ing on the same ground with one of his holy 
children. 

That was Ihe last time he got home before he 
sailed. Shipping quarantine was put on his com- 
pany the very next week, the camp was dosed to 
visitors, and all passes annulled. The word came 
that they would be going over in a few days, but 
still they lingered, till the days grew into three 
weeks, and the Spring was fuUy upon them in all its 
beauty, toudiing eren the bare camp with a fringe 
of greenness and a qirinkle of wild bloom in the 
comers where the clearing had not bem complete. 

Added to his other disappointments, a direful 
change had takea place at camp. The " peach of a 
captain " had been raised to the rank of major and 
Captfun Wurtz had been put in his place. It seemed 
as if nothing worse could be. 

The letters had been going back and forth rather 
often of late, and Cameron had walked to the loneli- 
est spot in the camp in the starlight and had it out 
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with himself. He knew now that Ruth Macdonald 
was the only girl in all the world to him. He also 
knew that there was not a diance in a thousand that 
he could ever be more to her than he now was. He 
knew that the coming months held pain for him, 
and yet, he would not go back and undo this beauti- 
ful friendship, no, not for all the pain tiiat might 
come. It was worth it, every bit. 

He had hoped to get one more trip home, and 
she had wanted to see the camp, had said that per- 
haps when the weather got warmer she might run 
down some day with his mother, but now the quar- 
antine was on and that was out of the question. 
He walked alone to the places he would hare liked 
to show her, and then with a sigh went to the tele- 
phone office and waited two hours till he got -a caa- 
nection throng to her house, just to tell her how 
sorry he was that he could not come up as he had 
expected and take that ride with her that she had 
promised in her last letter. Somehow it comforted 
him to hear her voice. - She had asked if there would 
be no Ufting of the quarantine before they left, no 
opportunity to meet him somewhere and say good- 
bye, and he promised that he would let her know if 
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any such chance came; but he hod little hope, for 
company after company were being sent away in 
tlie troop trains now, hour after hour, and he mi^t 
be taken any minute. 

Then one day he called her up and told her that 
the next Saturday and Sunday the camp was to be 
thrown open to visitors, and if she could come down 
with his mother he would meet than at the Hostess* 
House and they could spend the day together. Ruth 
promptly accepted the invitation and promised to 
arrange it all with his mother and take the first train 
down Saturday morning. After he had hung up 
the receiver and paid his bill he walked away frtnu 
the little telephone headquarters in a daze of joy. 
She had promised to cornel For one whole day he 
would have her to himself 1 She was wUling to come 
with his mother I Then as he passed the officers* 
headquarters it occurred to him that perhaps she 
had other interests in coming to camp than just to 
see him, and he frowned in the darkness and his 
heart burned hot within him. What if they should 
meet Wainwri^t I How the day would be spoiled I 

With this trouble on his mind he went quite 
earty in the morning down as near to the little 
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trolley station as he could get, for since tbe quaran- 
tine had beoi put on no soldiers without a special 
pass were allowed beycmd a certain point, which was 
roped off about liie trolley station. Sadly, Cam- 
eron took his place in the front rank, imd stood witli 
folded arms to wait He knew he would hare some 
time to stand before he could look for his guests, 
but the crowd was always so great at the train times 
that it was well to get a good place early. So he 
stood and thought his sad thoughts, almost wishing 
fae had not asked them to come, as he realized more 
and more what unpleasantness mi^t arise in case 
Wainwri^t should find out who were his guests. 
He was sure that &e Heutenant was not above slid- 
ing him away on a fooLsh errand, or getting him 
into a faumilialing situation before his friends. 

As he stood thus going orer the situatitHi and 
trying to plan how he might spirit his guests away 
to some pleasant spot ii^ere Wainwright would not 
be likely to penetrate, he heard the pompous voice 
of the Heutenant himself, and slipping bdiind a 
annrade turned his face away so that he would not 
be recognized. 

" Yes, I got spedfd leave for three daysl " pro- 
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dumed the satisfied voice, and Cameron's heart 
hounded up so joyously that he would hare almost 
heen willing then and there to put aside his tow not 
to salute him, and throw his arms about his enemy. 
Going away for three days. That meant two 
things! First that Wainwright would not have to 
be thought of in making his plans, and second that 
Uiey were evidently not going to more before Wain- 
wright got back. They surely would not hare 
ffvea him leave if the company was to be sent away 
that day. A third exultant thought followed; 
Wainwright was going home presumably to see 
Buth and Ruth would not be there I Perhaps, oh 
perhapg he might be able to persuade her and his 
mother to stay over Sundayl He hardly dared to 
hope, however, for Ruth Macdonald mi^t think 
it presumptuous in him to su^jest it, and again she 
might wish to go home to meet Wainwri|^t. And, 
too, where could they sleep if they did stay. It was 
hopeless, of course. They would have to go bac^ to 
Baltimore or to Washington for the night and that 
would be a hard jaunt. 

However, Ruth Macdonald had thought of such 
a possibility herself, and when she and Mrs. Cam- 
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enm stepped down from the Philadelphia train at 
lite small country station that had suddenly become 
aa important point because of the great camp that 
had sprung up within a stone's throw of it, she 
looked around enquiringly at the little cottage 
homes in sight and said to her companion: 

" Would ft be very dreadful in us to discover if 
there is some place here where we could stay over 
ni^t in case John's company does not go just yet 
and we find we would be allowed to see him again 
on Sunday? " 

She knew hy the sudden lighting of the mother's 
wistful face that she bad read aright the sighs half 
stifled that she had heard on the train when the 
mother had thou^t she was not noticing. 

" Oh, do you suppose we could stay? " The 
voice was full of yearning. 

" Well, we can find out, at least. Anyhow, I'm 
going in here to see whetbo* they would t^e us in 
case we could. It looks like a nice neat place." 

Ruth pulled open the gate, ran up the steps of 
the pleasant porch shaded with climbing roses, and 
knocked timidly at the open door. 

A broad, somevriiat frowsy woman appeared 
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and surveyed her coolly with that apprising ghaiQe 
that a native often gives to a stranger; took in the 
elegant simplicity of h^ quiet expensive gown and 
hat» lingering with a jealous glance on the exquisite 
hand hag she carried, then replied apathetically to 
Ruth's question: 

" Not we're all full. We ain't got any rocmi. 
Tou mig^t try down to the Salvation Army Hut. 
They got a few rooms down &ere. It's just been 
built. They might take you in. It's down the road 
a piece, that green building to the right. You can't 
miss it. You'll see the sign." 

Ruth caught her breath, thanked her and hast- 
ened back to her companion. Salvation Army I 
That was eccentric, queer, but it would be perfectly 
respectablel Or would it? Would Aunt Rhoda 
disapprove very much? Somehow the Salvation 
Army was associated in her mind with slums and 
drunkards. But, at least, tiiey mi^t be able to 
direct her to a respectable place. 

Mrs. Cameron, too, looked dubious. This hav- 
ing a society girl to chaperone was new business for 
her. She had never thoud^t much about it, but 
somehow she would hardly have associated the Sal- 
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ration Army with the Macdonald family in any 
way. She paused and looked doubtfully at the un- 
pretentious little one-story building that stretched 
away c^adousty and unostentatiously from tiie 
grassy roadside. 

" Salvation Ahmt " arose in bold inviting 
letters frc«n the roof, and *' Ice Cold LeuKHiade " 
bedconed from a sign <m the neat screen door. Ruth 
was a bit exdted. 

"I'm going in I" she declared and stepped 
within the door» Mrs. Cameron following half 
fearfully. 

The room which tiiey entered was long and 
clean and pleasant. Simple white curtuns draped 
the windows, many rush-bottomed big rocking 
chairs were scattered about, a long desk or table ran 
along one side of the room with writing materials, 
a piano stood open with music on its rack, and 
shelves of books and magazines filled the front walL 

Beyond the piano were half a dozen little tables, 
white topped and ready for a hungry guest. At 
the back a counter ran the width of the room, with 
sandwiches and pies under glass covers, and a brij^t 
coifee um steaming su^estively at one end. Be- 
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land it through an open door was a view of the 
kitchen, neat, handy, crude, hut all quite clean, and 
through this door stepped a sweet-faced woman, 
wiping her hands on her gingham apron and com- 
ing towiurd them with a smile of welcome as if they 
were expected guests. It was all so primitive, and 
yet there was something about it that bore the dig- 
nity of refinement, and puzzled this girl from her 
sheltered home. She was almost embarrassed to 
make her enquiry, but the hearty response put her 
quite at her ease, as if she had asked a great favor 
of another lady in a time of stress: 

" I'm so sorry, but our rooms are all taken," 
the woman waved a slender hand toward the long 
side of the room and Ruth noticed for the first time 
that a low partition ran the length of the room at 
one side with doors. Mechanically she counted 
them, eight of them, neat, gray-painted doors. 
Could these be rooms? How interesting! She had 
a wild desire to see inside them. Rooms! They 
were more like little stalls, for the partitions did 
not reach all the way to the ceiling. A vision of 
her own spadous apartment at home came floating 
in vague contrast. Then one of the doors opposite 
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her opened as its occupant, a quiet little elderly 
woman, came out, and she had a brief glimpse of 
tiie white curtained window, the white draped com- 
fortable looking bed, a row of calico curtained hooks 
on the wall, and a speck of a wash stand with tin 
pitcher and basin in the comer, all as cle^i and new 
as the rest of the place. She swiftly decided to stay 
here if there was any chance. Anotho* look at the 
sweet face of the presiding woman who was trying 
to make them understand how crowded everything 
was, and how many mothers there were with sons 
who were going that night or the next, and who 
wanted to be near them, determined her. She was 
saying there was just a diance in case a certain 
mother from Boston who had written her did not 
urive at five o'clock: 

"But we ou|^t not to take a chance," said 
Cameron*s mother, looking at the eager faced girl 
with a cautious wistfulness. " What could we do 
if night came and we had no place to stay? " 

Ruth cast her eyes about. 

" Couldn't we alt in a couple of those rocking 
chairs all mght? " she iEtsked eagerly. 
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The Salvation Army woman lau^^ed affection- 
ately as if she had found a kindred spirit: 

" Why, dearie, I could ^ve you a couple of cots 
out here in the dining room if you didn't mind. I 
wouldn't hare pillows, but I think I could get you 
seme blankets." 

" Then well stay," said Ruth triumphantly be- 
fore Mrs. Cameron could protest, and went away 
feeling that she had a new friend in the wise sweet 
Salvation Army woman. In five minutes more 
they were seated in the trolley on their way into 
lliecamp. 

" I'm afraid your people would not like you to 
stay in such a place," began Mrs. Cameron dubi- 
ously, thou^ her eyes sbcme with a lig^t that belied 
her words. 

"Nonsmsel" said Ruth with a bewildering 
smile, " it is aa clean as a pin and I'm very mueh 
excited about staying tliere. It will be an adven- 
ture. I've never known mudi about the Salvation 
Army before, except that th^ are supposed to be 
very good people," 

" There might be some rough characters " 

"Well, I guess they can't hurt us with lliat 
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good woman around, and anyhow, you're going to 
stay till your son goes I " lau^iingly declared Ruth. 

"Well, we'll see what John says," said his 
mother with a si^, *' I can't let you do anything — 
questionable." 

"Please, Mrs. Camercm," pleaded Ruth, "kt 
us forget things like that this trip and just hare a 
happy time." 

The mother smiled, sadly, wistfully, through a 
mist of tears. She could not help thmking how 
wonderful it would have been if there had heen no 
war and her dear boy could hare had this sweet 
wholesome girl for a friend. 
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The sun was shining gloriously when tiie two 
stepped from the trolley at the little camp station 
and looked bewildered about them at the swimns 
of uniforms and boyish faces, searching for their 
one. They walked through the long lane lined with 
soldiers, held back by the great rope and guarded 
by Militmy Police. Each crowding eager soldier 
had an air of expectancy upon him, a silence upon 
him that showed the realization of the parting that 
was soon to be. In many faces deep disappoint- 
ment was growing as the expected ones did not 
arrive. Ruth's throat was filled with oppression 
and tears as she looked about and suddenly felt the 
grip of war, and realized that all these thousands 
were bearing this bitterness of parting, peifiaps for- 
ever. Death stalking up and down a battlefield, 
waiting to take his pidc of theml This was the 
picture that flashed before her shrinking eyes. 

It was almost like a soleoon cerancmy, this walk- 
ing down the lane of silent waiting soldiers, to be 
claimed by their one. It seemed to bring the two 
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young people nearer in heart than Ihey had ever 
been before, when at tiie md of the line Cameron 
met them with a salute, kissed his mother, and then 
turned to Ruth and took her hand with an earnest 
grave look of deep pleasure in his eyes. 

He led than up under the big trees in front of 
the Hostess' House \riiile all around were hushed 
voices, and teary eyes. That first moment of meet- 
ing was the saddest and the quietest of the day with 
everybody, except the last parting hour when mute 
gnef sat unchecked upon every face, and no one 
stopped to notice if any man were watching, but 
just lived out his real heart self, and showed his 
mother or his sister or his sweetheart how mudi he 
loved and suffered. 

That was a day which all the little painted but* 
terflies of temptation should have been made to 
witness. Thei% were no painted ladies coming 
throu^ the gates that day. This was no time for 
friendships Bke that. Death was calling, and the 
deep reahties of life stood out and demanded 
attention. 

The it^ole thing was unlike anything Ruth had 
ever witnessed before. It was a new world. It was 
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as if the old conventions wfaidi had heretofore 
hedged her life were dropped like a garment re- 
vealing life as it really was, and every one walked 
unashamed, because the great sorrow and need of 
all had obliterated the little petty rules of life, and 
small passions were laid aside, vdiile hearts throbbed 
in a common cause. 

He waited on them like a prince, seeming to 
anticipate every need, and smooth every annoyance. 
He led them away from the Uirong to the quiet hill- 
side above the camp where ^ring had set her dainty 
foot-print. He spread down his thick army blanket 
for than to sit upcm and they held sweet converse 
for an hour or two. He told than of camp life and 
what was expected to be when they started over, 
and when they reached the other side. 

His mother was brave and sensible. Sometimes 
the tears would brim over at some suggestion of 
^hat her boy was soon to bear or do, but she wore a 
smile as courageous and sweet as any saint could 
wear. . The boy saw and grew tender over it. A 
bird came and sang over their heads, and the mo- 
ment was sweet with springing things and quiet 
with the brooding tenderness of parting tiiat hung 
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over the busy camp. Ruth had one awful moment 
of adjustment when she tried to think how her aunt 
Bhoda would look if she could see her now; then 
she threw the whole thing to the winds and resolved 
to enjoy the day. She saw that while the c<mTen- 
tions by which she had been reared were a good 
thing in general, perhaps, they certainly were not 
meant to hamper or hinder the true and natural 
life of the heart, or, if they were, they were not 
good things; and she entered into Ihe moment with 
her f uU sympathy. Perfa^s Aunt Rhoda would not 
understand, but the girl she had brou^t up knew 
tiiat it was good to be here. Her aunt was away from 
home with an invalid f rioid on a short trip so there 
had heen no cme to question Ruth's movements 
when ^e decided to run down to Washington with 
a " friend from the Red Cross " and inddentally 
visit the camp a little while. 

He had them over the camp by and by^ to the 
troicbes and dummies, and all the paraphernalia 
of war preparation. Then they went back to the 
Hostess* House and fell into line to get dinner. As 
Cameron stood looking down at Ruth in liie 
crowded line in the democratic way idiich was the 
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only way there was, it came over them both how 
staange and wonderful it was that they two who 
had seen each other so little in their lives and who 
had come from sudb widely separated social circles 
should be there together in that beautiful intimacy. 
It came to them both at once and flashed its thought 
from one pair of eyes to the othw and back again. 
Cameron looked deep into her thoughts then for a 
moment to find out if there was a shadow of morti- 
fication or dismay in her face; but though she 
flushed consciously her sweet true eyes gave haxk 
cmly the pleasure she was feeling, and her re^ en- 
joyment of the day. Then instantly each of them 
felt that another crisis had been passed in their 
friendship, another something unseen and beauti- 
ful had happened that made this moment most 
precious — one never to be forgotten no matter what 
happened m the future, something they would not 
have missed for any other experience. 

It was Ruth who announced suddenly, late in 
the afternoon, during a silence in which eadi (me 
was thinking how fast the day was going: 

"Did you know that we were going to stay 
over Sunday? *' 
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Cameron's face blazed with joyful li|^t: 

"Wonderfull" he said softly, "do you mean 
it? I've been trying to get courage all day to sug- 
gest it, only I don't know of any place this side 
of Washington or Baltimore where you can be com- 
fortable, and I hate to think of you hunting around 
a strange city late at ni^t for accommodations. If 
I could only get out to go with you 1" 

" It isn't necessary," said Ruth qui(^y, " we 
have our accommodations all arranged for. Tour 
mother and I planned it all out before we came. 
But are you sure we can get into camp to-morrow ? " 

" Yes, I'm almost certain we can get you passes 
by going up to officers' headquarters and applying. 
A f dlow in oin* company told me this morning he 
had permission for his mother and sister to come in 
to-morrow. And we are not likely to leave before 
Monday now, for this morning our lieutenant wait 
away and I heard him say he had a three days' leave. 
They wouldn't have given him that if they expected 
to send us before he got back, at least not unless 
they recalled him — ^they might do that" 

" Is that the lieutenant that you c^ed a ' mesa * 
the other day? " asked Ruth with twinkling ^es. 
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" Yes," said Cameron turning a keen, startled 
glance at her, and wondering what she would say if 
she knew it was Wainwright he meant. 

But she answered demurely; 

" So he's away, is he? I'm glad. I was hoping 
he would be." 

" Why? " asked Cameron. 

" Oh, I thought he mi|^t be in the way," she 
smiled, and changed the subject, calling attention 
to the meadow lark who was trilling out his little 
ecstasy in the tall tree over their head. 

Cameron gave one glance at the bird and then 
brouj^t his gaze back to the sweet upturned face 
beside him, his soul thrilling with the wonder of it 
that she should be there with him I 

"But you haven't told me where you have 
uranged to stay. Is it Baltimore or Washington? 
I must look up your trains. I hope you will be 
able to stay as late as possible. They're not putting 
people out of camp until ei^t o'clock to-ni^t." 

" Lovely! " said Ruth with the eagerness of a 
child. " Then well stay till the very last trolley. 
We're not going to either Bahunore or Washing- 
tim. We're staying ri^t near the camp entrance 
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in that little town at the station where we landed, I 
dcm't remember what you caB. it. We got accom- 
modations this morning before we came into camp." 

" But where? " asked Cameron anxiously. 
"Are you sure it's respectable? I'm afraid there 
isn't any place there that would do at alL" 

" Oh, yes there is," said RuUi. " It's the Salva- 
tion Army * Hut,' they called it, but it looks more 
like a barracks, and there's the dearest little woman 
in chargel" 

" John, I'm afraid it isn't the ri^t thing to let 
her do itl" put in his mother uixiously. " I'm 
afraid her aunt wouldn't like it at all, and I'm sure 
she won't be comfortable." 

" I shall love itl " said Ruth happily, " and my 
aunt will nerer know anything about it As for 
comfort, I'll be as comfortable as you are, my dear 
lady, and I'm sure you wouldn't let comfort stand 
in the way of being with your boy." She smiled 
her sweet little triumph that brouj^t tears to the 
eyes of the mother; and Cameron gave her a blind- 
ing look of gratitude and adoration. So she carried 
her way. 

Cameron protested no more, but quietly en- 
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quired at the Hostess* House if the place was all 
right, and -wbeaa he put them on the car at ei^t 
o*clock he gave Ruth's hand a lingering pressure, 
and said in a low tone that only she could hear,, 
with a look tbat carried its meaning to her heart: 

" I shall never forget that you did Uiis for my 
mother — ^and me I " 

The two felt almost light-hearted in comparison 
to their fellow travellers, because they had a short 
reprieve before th^ would have to say good-bye. 
But Ruth sat looking about her, at the sad-eyed 
girls and women who had just parted from their 
husbands and sons and sweethearts, and who were 
most of tiiem weeping, and felt anew the great bur- 
den of the universal sorrow upon her. She won- 
dered how God could stand it. The old human 
question that wonders how God can stand the great 
agonies of life that have to come to cure the world 
of its sin, and never wonders how God can stand the 
sin 1 She felt as if she must somehow find God and 
plead with Him not to do it, and again there came 
that longing to her soul, if she only knew God inti- 
mately 1 Cameron's question recurred to her 
thoughts, " Could anyone on this eartli know God? 
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Had anyone ever known Him? Would the Bible 
say anything about it? " She reaolred to read it 
througfa and find out. 

The brief ride brouf^t than suddenly into a 
new and to Ruth somewhat startling environment. 

As they followed .the grassy path f nmi the sta- 
tion to their^biding place two little boys in full 
military Unifonn appeared out of the tall grass of 
the meadows, one as a private, the other as an officer. 
The small private saluted the officer with precisimi 
and marched on, turning after a few steps to call 
back, " Mother said we mig^t sleep in the tent to- 
ni|^tl The rooms are all fuIL" The older boy 
gave a fdioop of delight and boimded back toward 
the building with a most unofficer-like walk, and 
both disappeared inside the door. A tiny khaki 
dog-tent was set up in the grass by the back door, 
and in a moment more the two young soldiers 
emerged from the back door with blankets and dis- 
appeared under the brown roof with a zest that 
showed it was no hardship to them to camp out fcv 
the ni^t. 

There were lights in the long pleasant room, and 
people. Two soldiers with their girls were eating 
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ice cream at the little tables, and around the piano 
8 group of officers and their wives was gathered 
singing ragtime. Ruth's quick glance told her 
they were not the kind she cared for, and — how 
could people who were about to part, perhaps for- 
ever, stand there and sing such abominable non- 
soisel Yet — perhaps it was their way of being 
brave to the last. But she wished they would go; 

The sweet-faced woman of the morning was 
busy behind tiie counter and presently she saw them 
and came forward : 

" I'm sorry t I hoped there would be a room, 
but that woman from Boston came. I can only 
give you cots out here, if you don't mind." 

Mrs. Camenm looked around in a half-fright- 
ened manner, but Ruth smiled airily and sud that 
would be all right. 

They settled down in the comer between ttie 
writing table and book case and began to read, for 
it was obvious that they could not retire at present. 

The little boys came running through and the 
officers corralled them and clamored for them to 
sing. Without any coaxing they stood up together 
and sang, and their voices were sweet as birds as 
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they piped out the words of a popular song, one 
singing alto, the little one taking the hi^ soprano. 
Ruth put down her book and listened, wondering at 
tiie lovely expressions on the two small faces. They 
made her think of the baby-seraphs in Michael 
Angelo's pictures. Presmtly tixy burst into a re- 
ligious song with as much gusto as they faad sung 
the ragtime. They were utterly without self-con* 
sdousness, and sang with the ferror of a preadier. 
Tet tfiey were regular boys, for presently when 
they were released they weOt to turning buid 
springs and had a rough and tumble scuffle in the 
comer tiU their mother called them to order. 

In a few minutes more the noisy officers and 
their wives parted, the men striding off into the 
ni^t with a last word about the possibility of unex- 
pected orders craning, and a promise to wink a flash 
lig^t out of the car window as the troop train went 
by in case they went out that night. The wives 
went into cme of the little stfdl-rooms and compared 
notes about their own feelings and the probability 
of the — Nth Division leaving before Monday. 

Then the head of the house appeared witii a 
Bible under his arm h umming a hymn. He cast a 
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keen pleasant glance at the two strangers in tiie 
corner* and gave a dieery word to his wife in answer 
to her question: 

" Tes, we had a great meeting to-night. A hun* 
dred and twoity men raised their hands aa wanting 
to dedde for Christ, and two oune forward to be 
prayed for. It was a blessed time. I wish the boys 
had been over there to sing. The meeting was in 
the big YM.CJi.. auditoriwn. Has Captain Haw- 
ley gone yet? " 

" Not yet." His wife's voice was lowered. She 
motioned toward one of the eight gray doors* and 
her husband nodded sadly. 

" He goes at midnight* you know. Poor little 
woman 1 " 

Just then the door opened and a young soldier 
came out* followed by his wife, looking little and 
pathetic with great dark hollows under her eyes* 
and a forced smile on her trembling lips. 

The soldier came over and took the hand of the 
Salvation Army woman: 

"Well* I'm going out to-ni|^t, Mother. I 
want to thank you for all you've done for my little 
girl " — looking toward his wife — " and I won't for- 
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get all the good things youVe done for me, and the 
sermons youVe preached;. and ^en I get over there 
I'm going to try to live rig^t and keep all my 
promises. I want you to pray for me that I may 
be true. I shidl never cease to thank the Lord that 
I knew you two." 

The Salvationists shook hands earnestly with 
him, and promised to pray for him, and then be 
turned to the children: 

" Good-bye, Dicky, I shan't forget the scmgs 
you've sung. I'll hear them scHnetimes yrbea I 
get over tiiere in battle, and they'll help to keep 
me true." 

But Did^, not content with a hand shake 
swarmed up Uie leg and back of his tall f rioid as if 
be bad been a tree, and whispered in a bud confi- 
dential cAild-wiiisper : 

" I'm a gain* to pray fer you» too, Cap'n Haw- 
ley. God bless you I " 

The grown-up phrases <xi Hie childish lips 
amused Ruth. She watched the little boy as he 
lifted his beautiful serious face to the responsive 
look of the stranger, and marvelled. Here was no 
parrot-like repetition of word she had heard oft 
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repeated l^ his elders; the boy was talking a natdre 
tongue, and speaking of things that were real to 
him. There was no assumption of godliness nor 
ccaioeit, no holier-than-thou smirk about the child. 
It was all sinoov, as a boy would promise to speak 
to his own father about a friend's need. It touched 
Ruth and tears sprang to her eyes. 

All the doubts she had had about the respect- 
ability of the place had vanished long ago. There 
might be all kinds of people coming and going, but 
tiiere was a holy influence here irfdoh made it a 
refuge for anyone, and she felt quite safe about 
sleeping in t^ great bam-like room so open. It was 
as if they had happened on stane saint's abode and 
been made welcome in thor extremity. 

Presently, one hy one the inmates of the rooms 
came in and retired. Then the cots were brought out 
and set up, little simple affairs of canvas and steel 
rods, put together in a twinkling, and very inviting 
to the two weary women after the long day. The 
dieery proprietor called out, *' Mrs. Brown, haven't 
you en extra blanket in your room? " and a pleas- 
ant voice responded promptly, " Yes, do you 
want it?" 
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" Throw it over thm, plesae. A coi^le of ladies 
hadn't any place to go. Anybody else got one? " 

A great gray blanket came flying orer the top 
of the partition, and down the line another voice 
called: "I have one I don't need!" and a white 
blanket with pink stripes followed, both caught by 
the Salvationist, and spread upcm the little cots. 
Then the lights were turned out one by one and 
there in the shelter of the tall piano, curtained by 
the dfu-kness the two lay down. 

Ruth was so interested in it all and so filled with 
the humor and the strangeness of her situation that 
tired as she was she could not sleep for a long time. 

The house settled slowly to quiet. The pro- 
priety and his wife talked comfortably about the 
duties of the next day, called some directions to 
the two boys in the puppy tent, sootiied their mos- 
quito bites with a lotion and got them another 
blanket. The woman ^o helped in the kitchen 
onnplained about not having enough supplies for 
morning, and that contingency was arranged for, 
all in a patient, earnest way and in the same tone in 
which they talked about the meetings. They dis- 
cussed their own boy, evident^ the brother of the 
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small boys, who had apparently just sailed for 
France as a soldier a few days before, and whom the 
wife had gone to New York to see off, and they 
commended him to their Christ in little low sen- 
tences of reassurance to each other. Ruth could not 
help but bear mudi that was swd, for the rooms 
were all open to sounds, and these good people ap- 
poreatly had nothing to hide. They spoke as if all 
their household were one great ffunily, equally in- 
terested in one anotiier, equally suffering and pa- 
tient in the necessities of this awful war. 

In another tiny room the TJM.C.A. man who 
had been the last to come in talked in low tones 
with his wife, telling her in toider, loving tones 
what to do about a number of things after he 
was gone. 

In a room quite near there were soft sounds as 
of suppressed weeping. Something made Ruth 
sure it was the mother who had been* spoken of 
earlier in the erening as having come all the way 
from Texas and arrived too late to bid her boy 
good-bye. 

Now and again the sound of a troop train stirred 
her heart to untold depths. There is something so 
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weird and sorrowful about its going* as if the very 
engine sympathized, screaming its sorrow throu^ 
the nij^t. Ruth felt she never would forget that 
sound. Out there in the dark Cameron mig^t be 
even then slipping past them out into the great 
future. She wished she could dare ask that sweet 
faced woman, or tiiat dear little boy to pray for 
him. Maybe she would next day. 

The two officer's wives seemed to sit up in bed 
and watch the train. They had discovered a flash 
light, and were counting the signals, and quite ex- 
cited. Ruth's heart ached for them. It was a. 
peculiarity of this trip that she found her heart 
going out to others so much more than it had ever 
gone before. She was not thinlring of her own pain, 
althou^ she knew it was there, but of the pain of 
the world. 

Her body lying on tiie strange hard cot adied 
with weariness in tmaccustomed places, yet she 
sb^tdied and nestled upon the tan canvas with 
satisfaction. She was sharing to a certain extent 
the hardships of the soldiers — ^the hardship of one 
soldier whose privations hurt her deeply. It was 
good to have to suffer — ^with him. Where was God ? 
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Did He care? Was He m this queer little hostel? 
Might she ask Him now to set a gtiard over Cam- 
eron and let him find the help he needed where* 
with to go to meet Death, if Death he must meet? 

She laid her hands together as a little diild 
mii^t do and with wide-open eyes storing into the 
dark of the high ceiling she whispered from her 
heart: " Oh God, help — u» — to find youl " and un- 
consciously she, too, set her soul on the search 
that night. 

As she dosed her eyes a great peace and sense 
of safety came over her. 

Outside on the road a company of late soldiers, 
craning home from leave noised by. Some of them 
were drunk, and wrangling or singing, and a sense 
of their pitiful need of God came over her as she 
sank into a deep sleep. 
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Shb was awakened by the rattling of tfae pots 
and pans in the tiny kitchen. She sat up startled 
and looked about her. It was very early. The 
first sunlight was streaming redly through the 
window screens, and the freshness of the morning 
was everywhere, for all the windows were wide 
open. The stillness of the oiuntry, broken cmly l^ 
the joyous chorus of the birds, struck her as a won- 
derful thing. She lay down again and closed her 
eyes to listen. Music with the scent of cbver I The 
cheery little home noises in the kitdien seemed a 
pleasant background for the peace of the Sabbath 
morning. It was so new and strange. Then came 
the tiiought of camp and the anticipation of the 
day, witii the sharp pang at the memory that per- 
haps even now Camion was gone. Orders were 
so imcertain. In the army a man must be ready to 
move at a moment's notice. What if while she 
slept he had passed by on one of those terrible 
troop trains! 

She sat up again and began to put her hair into 
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order and make herself presentable. He had 
promised that if such a thing as a sudden move 
should occur he would throw out an old envelope 
with his name written on it as they passed by the 
hut, and she meant to go out to that railroad tteck 
and make a thorough seaidi before the general 
public were up. 

Mrs. Cameron was still sleeping soundly, one 
work-worn hand partly shading her face. Ruth 
knew instinctively that ahe must have been weeping 
in the night. In the early morning dawn ^e 
drooped on the hard little cot in a crumpled heap, 
and the girrs heart adied for her sorrow. 

Ruth stole into the kitdien to ask tor water tp 
wash her face: 

**I'm sorry," said the pleasant-faced woman 
who was making coffee and frying bacon, " but the 
wash basins are all gone; we've had so many folks 
come in. But you can have this paiL I just got 
this water for myself and 111 let you have it and 
I'll get some more. You see, the water pipes luroi't 
put in the building yet and we have to go down the 
road quite a piece to get any. This is all there was 
left last nigjit.** 
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She handed Ruth a two-gidlon galvanized tin 
bucket contiuning a couple of inches of water, obvi- 
ously clean, and added a brief towel to the toilet 
arrangements. 

Ruth beat a hasty retreat back to the shelter of 
the piano with her collection, fearing lest mirth 
would get the better of her. She could not help 
thinking how her aunt would look if she could see 
her washing her face in this pittance of .water in tiie 
bottom of the great big bucket. 

But Ruth Macdonald was adaptable in spite oi 
her upbrin^^ng. She managed to make a most 
pleasing toilet in spite of the paucity of water, and 
then weat back to the kitchen with the budcet 

" If you will show me ^ere you get the water 
111 go for some more,** she offered, anxious for an 
excuse to get out and explore the track. 

The woman in the kitchen was not abashed at 
the offer. She accepted the suggestion as a matter 
of course, taking for granted the same helpful spirit 
that seemed to pervade all the people around the 
place. It did not seem to strike her as anything 
strange that this young woman should he willing 
to go for water. She was not giving attrition to 
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details like dothes and handbags, and neitber wealtii 
nor social station belonged to her sdieme of life. So 
she smilingly gave the directioDS to the pump and 
went on breaking nice brown eggs into a big yellow 
bowL Ruth wished she could stay and watch> it 
looked so interesting. 

She took the pail and slipped out the back door, 
but before she went in search of water she hurried 
down to tiie railroad track and scanned it for sev- 
eral rods either way, carefully examining each bit 
of paper, her breath held in suspense as she turned 
OTer an enTek>pe or scrap of paper, lest it might 
bear his name. At last with a glad look backward 
to be sure she had missed nothing, she hurried up 
the bank and took her way down the grassy path 
toward the pump, satisfied that Camenui had not 
yet left the camp. 

It was a lovely summer morning, and the quiet- 
ness of the country struck her as never before. The 
wild roses shimmered along the roadside in the early 
sun, and bees and butterflies were busy about their 
own affairs. It seemed such a lovely world if it 
only had not been for war. How could God bear 
it! She lifted her eyes to the deep blue of the 
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sky, wbexe little ckiuds floated lazily, like lovely 
aviators out for pleasure. Was God up there? If 
she might only find Him. ' What did it all mean, 
anyway? Did He really care for individuals? 

It was all sudi a new experience, the village 
pump, and tix few early stragglers watching her 
curiously from the station platform. A couple of 
grave soldiers hurried by, and the pang of what 
was to come shot throu^ her heart The thou£^t 
of the day was full of mingled joy and sorrow. 

They ate a simple little breakfast, good oo£Fee, 
toast and fried eggs. Ruth wcmdered why it tasted 
so good amid such primitive surroundings; yet 
everything was so clean and tidy, though coarse and 
plain. When they went to pay their bill the pro- 
prietor said their beds would be only twenty-five 
cents apiece because they had had no pillow. If 
they had had a pillow he would have had to charge 
them fifty cents. The food was fabulously cheap. 
They looked around and wondered how it could be 
done. It was obvious that no tips would be re- 
ceived, and that money was no consido'ation. In 
fact, the man told them his orders were merely to 
pay expenses. He gave them a parting word of 
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good cheer, and promised to try and make them 
more comfortable if tiiey wanted to return that 
night, and so they started out for camp. Ruth was 
silent and thoughtful She was wishing she had 
had the boldness to ask this quaint Christian man 
aome of the questitHis that troubled her. He looked 
as if he knew God, and she felt as if he might be able 
to make some things plain to her. But her life had 
been so hedged about by conventionalities that it 
seemed an impossible thing to her to open her lips on 
the subject to any Hving being — unless it might be ^ 
to John Cameron. It was queer how they two had 
grown together in the last few months. Why could 
Ihey not have known one aiwther before! 

Then there came a vision of ^diat her aum mij^t 
have thought, and possible objections that mi^t 
have come up if they had been intimate friends 
earli^. In fact, that, too, seemed practically to 
have been an impossibility. How had the war torn 
away the veil from foolish laws of social rank and 
station I Never again could she submit to much of 
the system that had been the foundation of her life 
so far. Somehow she must find a way to tear her 
spirit free from things Ihat were not reaL The 
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thought of the social activities that would face her 
at home under the guise of patriotism turned her 
soul sick witii loathing. When she went hack home 
after he was gone she would find a way to do some- 
thing real in the world that would make for right- 
eousness and peace somehow. Knitting and 
dandng with lonesome soldiers did not satisfy her. 

That was a wonderful day and they made the 
most of every hour, realizing that it would probably 
be the last day they had together for many a long 
month or year. 

In the morning tiiey stepped into the great audi- 
torium and attended a Y.M.C.A. service for an 
hour, but their hearts were so full, and they all felt 
so keenly that this day was to be the real farewell, 
and tiiey could not spare a moment of it, that pres- 
ently they slipped away to the quiet of the woods 
once more, for it was hard to listen to the music and 
keep the tears back. Mrs. Cameron especially 
found it impossible to keep' her composure. 

Sunday afternoon she went into the Hostess* 
House to lie down in the rest room for a few 
minutes, and sent the two young people off for a 
walk by themselves. 
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Cameron took Ruth to the log in the woods and 
showed her his little Testament and the covenant fae 
had signed. Thai they opened their hearts together 
about the eternal things of life; shyly, at first, and 
then with the assurance that sympathy brings. 
Cameron told her that he was trying to find God, 
and Ruth told him about their experiences the mght 
before. She also shyly pitHnised thftt abe would 
pray for him, although she had seldom until lately 
done very mudi real praying for herself. 

• It was a beautiful hour wherein they travdled 
miles in their friendship; an hour in idiidi their 
souls came close while they sat on the log under the 
trees with long silences in the intervals of their talk. 

It was whispered at the barracks that evening at 
five "wben Cameron went back for " Retreat " that 
this was the last night. They would move in the 
morning surely, perhaps bef(H%. He hurried bac^ 
to the Hostess' House ^ere he had left his guests 
to order the supper for all, feeling that he must 
make the most of every minute. 

Passing the officers' headquarters he heard the 
raucous Iau£^ of Wainwright, and caught a glimpse 
ol his fat head and ne<^ through a window. His 
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heart sank! W^wright was hatkl Then he had 
been soit for, and they must be going that ni^tl 

He fled to the Hostess' House and was silent 
and distrau^t as he ate his supper. Suppose Wain- 
wrigfat should come in while they were there and 
see Rutii and spoil those last few minutes together 1 
The thought was unbearable. 

Nobody wanted mudi supper and they wan- 
dered outside in the soft evening air. There was a 
hushed sorrow orer everything. Even the rou^est 
soldiers were not astuuned of tears. Little faded 
motiiers clung to big burly sons, and thdr sons 
smoothed their gray hair awkwardly and were not 
ashamed. A pair of lorers sat at the foot of a tree 
hand in hand and no one looked at them, except in 
sympathy. There were partings everywhere. A 
few wives with little children in thdr arms were 
writing down hmried directions and receiving a hit 
of mcmey; but most desolate of aH was the row of 
lads lined up near the station ^ose friends were 
gone, or had not come at all, and who had to stand 
and endure the woe of others. 

" Couldn't we walk out of camp? " asked Ruth 
suddenly. "Must we go on that awful trolley? 
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liost night everybody was weeping. I wanted to 
weep, too. It is only a few steps from tiie end of 
camp to our quarters. Or is it too far for you, Mrs. 
Cameron? " 

" Nothing is too far to-night so I may be with 
my boy one hour longer." 

" Then we must start at aacx,'* said Cameron, 
" Uiere is barely time to reach the outskirts before 
the hour whoi aH visitors must be out of camp. It 
is over three miles, mother." 

" I can walk it if Ruth can," said tlie mother 
smiling bravely. 

He drew an arm of each within his own and 
started off, glad to be out of Wainwri^t's neigh- 
borhood, gladder still to have a little longer with 
those he loved. 

Out through tiie deserted streets they passed, 
where empty barracks were being prepared for the 
next draft men; past the Tank Headquarters and 
the colored barracks, the storehouses and more bar- 
rack just emptied that ^temoon into troop trains ; 
out beyond the great laundry and on up the cinder 
road to the top of tiie hill and the end of the way. 

There at last, in si^t of the Slilitaiy Police, 
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padng back and forth at the entrance to camp, with 
the twinkling li^ts of the village beyond* and the 
long wooded road winding back to camp, they 
paused to say good-bye. The cinder path and the 
woods at its edge made a blot of greenish black 
against a brilliant stormy s^. The sun was setting 
like a ball of fire behind the trees, and some strange 
freak of its rays formed a golden cross resting back 
against the douds, its base buried among the woods, 
its cross bar rising brilliant against the blade of a 
thunder cloud. 

" Xiookl ** said Ruth, ** it is an ome&t '* They 
looked and a great wonder and awe came upon 
them. TheCrossI 

Cameron looked hade and then down at her 
and smiled. 

" It win lead you saf dy home," she said softly 
imd kud her hand in his. He hdd her fingers dose 
for an instant and his eyes dared some of the things 
his lips would never have spokoi now even if "tfiey 
two had been alone. 

The Military Police stepped up : 

" You don't have to stay out here to say good- 
bye. Tou can come into the station right here and 
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sit down. Or if your friends are going to the village 
you may go with them. Comrade. I can trust you 
to come back ri^t away." 

" I thank you I *' Camercxi said. " That is the 
kindest thing that has happened to me at this camp. 
I wish I could avail myself of it, but I have hardy 
time to get back to the buracks within tfae hour 
given me, Feijiaps — " and he glaiM»d anxiously 
across the road toward the village. " Could you just 
keep an ^e out that my ladies readi the Salvation 
Aimy Hut all right? " 

" Sure I ** said the big soldier heartQy, " 111 go 
myself. I'm just going o£f duty and I'll see them 
safe to the door." 

He stepped a little away and gave an order to 
his men, and so they said good-bye and watdied 
Cameron go down the road into the sunset with the 
golden cross Uazing above him as he walked lower 
and lower down the hill into the shadow of the dark 
woods and the thund^ cloud. But brightly the 
cross shone above him as long as they could see, and 
just before he stepped into the du-kness where the 
road turned he paused, waved his hat, and so passed 
ca out of their sight. 
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The first night on the water was one of un- 
speakable horror to Cameron. They had scarcely 
begun to feel the roll of the waves before Captun 
Wurtz manifested his true nature. At six o'clock 
and broad dayli^t, he ordered the men below, had 
them locked in, and all the port holes closed ! 

The place was packed, the heat was unbearable, 
the motion increasing all the time, and the air soon 
became intolerable. In vain the men protested, and 
begged for air. Their requests were all denied. 
The captain trusted no man. . He treated them as 
if they were hounds. Wainwrigfat stood by the cap- 
tfun's side, smoking the inevitable cigarette, his eyes 
narrowly watching Cameron, when the order was 
given; but no onlooker could have told from Cam- 
eron's well trained face whether he had heard or 
not. Well he knew where those orders had origi- 
nated, and instantly he saw a series of like tor- 
ments. Wainwri^t had things in his own hands 
for this voyage. Wurtz was his devoted slave. For 
Wainwright had money, and used it freely with 
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his captain, and Wainwrig^t well knew bow to 
think up tortures. It was really the only thing in 
idiich he was derer. And here again was an in- 
stance of practice initlring perfect, for Wainwri^t 
had done little else since his kindergarten days than 
to think up trials for those who would not bow to 
bis peevish wilL He seemed to be giiied in finding 
out exactly what would be the finest kind of torture 
for any given soul who happened to be his victim. 
He had the mind of Nero and the spirit of a mean 
little beast. The wonder, the great miracle was, 
tiiat be had not in some way discovered that Ruth 
had been visiting the camp, and tskea bis revenge 
before ^e left. This was the first tiiougfat that came 
to Cameron ^en he found himself shut into the 
murky atmosphere. The next 4bou^t was that 
perhaps he had discovered it and this was the result 
He felt himself the Jonah for fbe company, and as 
the dreadful hours went by would fain have cast 
himself into the sea if there had been a possible 
way of escape. 

It was not an American transport on vdiidi they 
were sailing, and the captain was not responsible 
for the food, but he might have refused to ^ow 
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sudi meals to be served to his men if he had cared. 
He did not care, that was the whole trouble. He 
ate and dnmk, principally drank, and did whatever 
Wainwrig^t suggested. When a protest came up 
to him he turned it down with a laugfa, and sud: 
" Oh, that's good enough for a buck private," and 
went on with his dirty jokes. 

The supper that first night was abcHninable, 
some unpleasant kind of meat cooked with cabbage, 
and though they tried to eat it, many of tiiem could 
not keep it down. The ship rolled and the men 
grew sick. The atmosphere became fetid. EUtch 
moment seemed more impossible than the last. 
There was no room to move, neither could one get 
out and away. After supper the men lay down in 
the only place there was to lie, two men on the tables, 
two men en the bendies each side, two men on the 
floor between, and so on all over the cabin, packed 
like eggs in a box. 

Th^ sent a message to their captain hegffog 
for air, but he only laughed, and sent word back 
they would have aii enou^ before they got throu^ 
with this war. 

The night wore on and Cameron lay on his scant 
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piece of floor — ^he had given his foendi to & sicker 
man than himself — and tried to sleep. But sleep 
did not visit his esrelids. He was thinking, thinking. 
" I'm going to find Godt I'm going to seardi for 
Him with all my heart, and somdiow I'm going to 
find Him before I'm done. I may never come 
home, hut 111 find Grod, anyhowl It's tlie <HiIy 
thing that makes life bearable I** 

Then would come a wave of hate for his enemy 
and wipe out all other thoughts, imd be would 
wrestle in his heart with the desire to kill Wain- 
wri^t — ^yes, and the captain, too. As some poor 
wretch near him would writhe and groan in agony 
his rage would boil up anew, his fists would clench, 
and he would half rise to go to Ibe door and over- 
power that guard! If only he could get up to where 
the oflBcers were enjoying themsdvesl Oh, to bring 
tiieai down here and bind them in this loathsmne 
atmosphere, feed them with Ibis food, stifle them in 
the dark with closed port holes! His bnun was 
fertile with thou^ts of revenge. Then suddenly 
acrosshismemory would flash the words: "If with 
all your heait ye seek Him," and he would reach 
out in longing: Oh, if he could find Grod, surety God 
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would stop a thing like thisl Did God have no 
power in His own earth? 

Slowly, painfully, the days dragged by, each 
worse than the last. In the mornings the men must 
go on deck whether they were sick or not, and must 
stay there aH day, no matter -whaX the weather. If 
they were wet they must dry out by the heat of their 
bodies. Tha*e was no possihihty of getting at thdr 
kit bags, it was so crowded. No man was allowed 
toopenone. All they had was the little tfaey carried 
in their packs. How they lived through it was a 
wonder, but live they did. Perhaps the worst tor^ 
ture of all was the great round cork life preserver in 
the form of a cushioned ring whidi tiiey were obliged 
to wear ni^t and day. A man could never lie down 
cranfortably with it on, and if fnnn ^eer exhaustion 
he fell asleep he awoke with his back adiing tortures. 
The meat and cabbage was varied twice by steamed 
fish served in its scales, tails, fins, heads, and en- 
trails complete. All that they got widdi was really 
eatable was a small bun served in the morning, and 
boiled potatoes occasionally. 

Nevertheless, these hardships would have been 
as nothing to Cameron if they had not represented 
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to him hate, pure and simple. He fel^ and per* 
haps justly, that if Wainwri|^t had not wisdied to 
make him suffer, these things would surely have 
bees mitigated. 

The day came at last when they stood on the 
deck and watdied the strange foreign shore draw 
nearer. Cameron, stem and siloit, stood apart from 
the rest. For the moment his anger toward Waln- 
wrij^t was forgotten, thou^ he could hear the 
swaggoTUg tones from the deck above, and the 
noisome lau^^ter of Wurtz in response. Cam- 
ion was looking into the face of the future, wchi- 
dering what it would mean for him. Out there was 
the strange country. What did it hdd for him? 
Was God there? How he wanted Ciod to go with 
him and help him face the futurel 

There was mwh delay in landing, and getting 
ready to move. The men were weak from sickness 
and long fasting. They tottered as they stood, but 
they had to stand — ^unless they dropped. They 
turned wan faces toward one another and tried to 
smile. Their fine Ammcui pep was gone, hope- 
lessly, yet they grinned feebly now and then and 
got off a weak little joke or two. For the most part 
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they glaied when the officers came by — especially 
two — those two. The wrath toward them had been 
brewing long and deep as each man lay weltering 
through those imbearable nights. Hardship they 
could bear, and pain, and sickness — but tyraimy 
neverl 

Sometme had written a letter. It was not the 
first. There had been others on ship board protest- 
ing against their treatment. But this letter was a 
warning to that captain and lieutenant. If they 
ever led these men into batUe theff would be killed 
before the battle began. It was signed by the c<»n- 
pany. It had been a unanimous rote. Now as 
they stood string leadenly at the strange a^ts 
about them, listening to the new jargon of the shore, 
noting the quaint headdresses and wooden sabots 
of the people with a fine scorn of indi£ference, they 
thought of that letter in hard phrases of rage. And 
bitt^vst of all were the thou^ts of J<dm Cameron 
as he stood in his place awuting orders. 

They were hungry, these men, and unfit, when 
at last the order came to march, and they had to 
hike it straight up a hill with a great pack on their 
backs. It was not that they minded the packs or the 
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hike or the hunger. It was the injustice of their 
treatment that weighed upcni them like a hurden 
that human nature could not bear. They had come 
to lift sudi a burdm from the backs of another 
nation, and they had been treated like dogs all the 
way over! Like the low rumbling of oncoming 
thunder was the blackness of their countenances as 
they marched up, up, and up into Brest. The sun 
grew hot, and tbeir knees wobbled under them from 
sheer we^mess ; strong men ^en they started, who 
were fine and fit, now funt like babies, yet with 
spirits unbroken, and great vengeance in their 
hearts. They would fight, oh they would fight, yes, 
but they would see that captain out of the way first! 
Here and there by the way scnne fell — ^the wonder 
is they all did not — and had to be picked up by the 
ambulances; and at last they had to be ordered to 
stop and rest I They I Who had come over here to 
flaunt their young strength in the face of the enemy I 
They to fall before the fight toot begun. This, too, 
they laid up against their tyrant. 

But there was welcome for them, nevertheless. 
Flowers and wreaths and bands of music met them 
as they went tivou^ the town, and womoi and 
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little children flung them kisses and threw bloss(Mns 
in th^ way. This revived somei^t the drooping 
spirits with which they had gone forth, and when 
they reached camp and got a decent meal they felt 
better, and more reasonable. Still the bitterness 
was. there, against those two who had used their 
powCT unworthily. That night, lying on a hud 
little cot in camp Cuneron tried to pray, his heart 
full of longing for God, yet found the heavens as 
brass, and could not find words to cry out, except in 
bitterness. Somehow he did not feel he was getting 
on at ^ in his search, and from sheer weariness and 
discouragement he fell asleep at last 

Hiree days and nights of rest they had and 
then were packed into tiny freight cars with a space 
so small that th^ had to take turns sitting down. 
Men had to sleep sitting or standing, or wherever 
they could find ^ace to lie down. So they started 
across France, three days and awful nights they 
went, weary and sore and bitter stilL But they 
had fur and they were better fed. Now and then 
they could stand up and look out throu^ a crack. 
Once in a T^iile a fellow could get space to stretch 
out for a few minutes. Cameron awoke once and 
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found feet all over him, feet even in his face. Yet 
these things were what he had expected. He did 
not whine. He was toughened for sudi exfKrioices, 
so were the men about him. The hardness msreiy 
brought out their courage. They were getting their 
i^irits back now as th^ neared the real scene of 
action. The old excitement and call to action were 
creeping back into their blood. Kow and then a 
song would pipe out, or a much abused banjo or 
mandolin would twang and bring forth their voices. 
It was only when an officer walked by or mention 
would be made of the captain or lieutoiant that 
their looks grew black again and they fell sUmt. 
Injustice and tyranny, the things they had come 
out to fight, that they would not forgive nor forget. 
Their spirits were reviving but their hate was there. 

At last they detrained and manned into a 
little town. 

This was France I 

Cameron looked about him in dismay. A 
scramble of houses and bams, sort of two-in-one 
affairs. Where was the beauty of France about 
fitiiich he had read so often? Mud was everywhere. 
The streets were deep with it, the ground was sod- 
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den, rain-soaked. It was raining even then. Sunny 
France I 

It was in a barnyard deep in manure vrbeie 
Cameron's tent was set up. Little brown tents set 
dose together, their flies dovetailing so that more 
could be put in a given space. 

Dog weary he strode over the stakes that held 
them, and looked upon tiie place where he was to 
sleep. Its floor was abuost a foot deep in water! 
Rank, ill smelling water! Pah! Was this intentioD 
that he should have been biUeted here? Some of 
the men had dry places. Of course, it might have 
just happened, but — ^well, what was the use. Here 
he must sleep for he could not stand up any longer 
or he would fall over. So he heaped up a pillow of 
the muck, spread his blanket out and lay down. At 
least his head would be high enough out of the water 
so thai he would not drown in his sleep, and with 
his feet in water, and the cold ooze creeping slowly 
through fajs heavy garments, he dropped immedi- 
ately into oblivion. There were no pray^^ that 
night. His heart was full of hate. The barnyard 
was in front of an old stone farm house, and in that 
farm house were billeted the captain and hb favorite 
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first lieutenant. Cameron could hear his raucous 
laugh and the clinking of the wine glasses, almost 
the gurgle of the wine. The thought of W^- 
wright was his last conscious one before he slept. 
Was it of intention that he should have been put 
here dose by, where Wainwrigfat could watch his 
every move? 

As the days went by and real training began, 
with French officers working them hard until they 
were ready to drop at night, gradually Cameron 
grew stolid. It seemed sometimes as if he had 
always been here, splashing along in the mud^ 
soaked with rain, sleeping in muck at nij^t, never 
quite dry, never free from cold and discomfort, 
never quite cjean, always training, the boom of liie 
battle afar, but never getting there. Where was 
the front ? Why didn't they get there and fi^t and 
get done with it all? 

The rain poured down, day after day. Ammu- 
nition trains rolled by. More men mardied in, more 
marched on, still they trained. It seemed eons since 
he had bade Rutb and hia mother good-bye that 
nig^t at the camp. "No mail had come. Oh, if he 
could just hear a word from hornet If he cuily hod 
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her picture I They had taken some togetiher at 
camp and she had promised to have them developed 
and send them, but they would probably never 
reach him. And it were better if they did not. 
Wunwright was oenaor. If he recognized the 
writing nothing would ever reach him he was sure. 
Still, Wainwri^t had nothing to do with the in- 
coming mail, only the outgoing. Well, Wainwri^t 
should never censor his letters. He would find a 
way to get letters out that Wainwrig^t had never 
censored, or be would never send any. 

But the days dragged by in rain and mud and 
discouragement, and no letters came. Once tn* 
twice be attempted to write a respectable letter to 
hb mother, but he felt so hampered with the thought 
of Wainwright having to see it that be kept it 
securely in his pocket, and ccmtented himself with 
gay-pictured postcards ^rfiidi he had purchased in 
Brest, cm which be inscribed a few non-committal 
sentences, always reminding Ibem of the censor, 
and bis inability to say what he would, and always 
epding, *' Kemember me to my friend, and tell her 
I have forgotten nothing but cannot write at pres- 
ent for reasons )n4uch I cannot expl«n." 
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At ni|^t he lay on hia watery couch and oxn- 
posed long letters to Ruth which he dared not put 
on paper lest somehow they should come into tlie 
hands of Wainwright. He took great satisfaction 
in the fact that he had succeeded in slipping throu^ 
a post card addressed to herself from Brest, throu^ 
the kindness and understanding of a small boy who 
agreed to mail it in exchange for a package of 
chewing gum. Here at the camp there was no such 
opportunity, but he would wait and watch for an- 
other chance. Meantime the long separation of 
miles, and the creeping days, gave him a feeling of 
desolation sudi as he had never experienced before. 
He began to grow introspectiTc. He fancied that 
perhaps he had overestimated Ruth's friendship for 
him. The dear memories he had cherished during 
the voyage were brot^ht out in the nigfatwatdies 
and ruthlessly reviewed, until his own shy hope that 
the light in her eyes had been for him began to fade, 
and in its pla<x ihere grew a conviction that happi- 
ness of earth was never for him. For, he reasoned, 
if she cared, ^y did she not write? At least a 
post card? Other fellows were getting letters now 
and then. Day after day he waited vbiea the mail 
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was distributed, but nothing ev^ came. His mother 
seemed to have forgott^i, too. Surely, all these 
weeks, s<Hne word would have come throu^ It 
was not in reason that his mail should be delayed 
beyond others. Could it be that there was false 
play somehow? Was Wainwrigfat at the bottom of 
this? Or had sometliiiig happoied to his moUier* 
and had Ruth forgotten? 
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The weeks rolled hy. The driUing wait on. 
At last word came tiiat the company was to move up 
farther toward the front. They prepared for a long 
hike ahnost eagerly, not knowmg yet what was be- 
fore them. Anythmg was better tiian this intoler- 
able waiting. 

Solemnly under a leaden sky they gathered; 
sullenly went through their inspection; stolidly, 
dully, they marched away through the run and mud 
and desolation. The ni^ts were cold and their 
clothes seemed thin and inadequate. They had not 
been paid since they came over, so there was no 
diance to buy any little comfort, evai if it had been 
for sale. A longing for sweets and home puddings 
and pies haunted their waking hours as they trudged 
wearily hour after hour, kilometer after kilometer, 
coming ever nearer, neaier. 

For two days they hiked, and then entrained for 
a long uncomfortable ni^t, and all the time Cam- 
eron's soul was crying out wiUiin him for the living 

God. In these days he read mudi in the little Testa- 
ass 
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ment whenever there was a rest by the wayside, and 
he could draw apart from the others. Ever his 
soul grew hungrier as he neared the front, and knew 
his time now was short. There were days when he 
bad the feeling that be must stop tramping and do 
something about this great matter that hung over 
bim, and then Wainwri^t would pass by and cast 
a sharp direction at him with a sneer in the curl of 
his moustache, and all the fury of bis being would 
rise up, until he would dendi his fists in helpless 
wrath, as Wainwright swaggered on. To think 
how easily he could drag him in the dust if it only 
came to a fair fight between themi But Wain- 
wright had all the advantage now, with such a cap- 
tain on his side I 

That night ride was a terrible experience. Cam- 
eron, with bis thoughts surging and pounding 
through his brain, was in no condition to come out 
of hardships fresh and fit. He was overcome with 
weariness when he climbed into the box car with 
thirty-nine other fellows just as weary, just as dis- 
couraged, just as homesick. 

There was only room for about twenty to travel 
comfortably in that car, but they cheerfully huddled 
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together and took their turns sitting down, and 
somewhere along in the ni^t it came Cameron's 
turn to slide down on the floor and stretch out for a 
while ; or perhaps his utter weariness made him drop 
there involuntarily, because he could no longer keep 
awake. For a few minutes the ddidous axhe of 
lying flat oiveloped him and carried him away into 
imconsciousness with a lulling ecstasy. Then sud- 
denly Wunwright seemed to loom over him and de- 
mand that he rise and let him lie down in his place. 
It seemed to Cameron that the lethargy that had 
stolen over him as he fell asleep was like heavy bags 
of sand tied to his hands and feet. He could not 
rise if he wotdd. He thought he tried to tell Wain- 
wrigfat that he was unfair. He was an officer and 
had better accommodations. What need had he to 
come hack here and steal a weary private's sleep. 
But his hps refused to open and his throat gave out 
no sound. Wainwright seemed gradually stooping 
nearer, nearer, with a large soft hand about his 
throat, and his little pig eyes gleaming like two 
points of green li^t, his selfish mouth all pursed up 
as it used to be when the fellows stole his all-day- 
sucker, and held it tantalizingly above his readL 
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One of his large cushiony knees was up(m Cameron's 
chest now, and the breath was going from him. He 
gasped, and tried to shout to the other fellows that 
this was the time to do away with this tyrant, this 
captain's pet, but still only a croak would come 
from his lips. With one mi^ty e£Fort he wiendied 
his hands and feet into action, and limged up at the 
mi^ty bully aboTe him, struggling, dutdiing 
wildly for his throat, with but one thought in his 
dreaming brain, to kill — ^to kill I Sound came to his 
throat at last, action to his sleeping body, and 
stru^ling himself loose from the two comrades who 
had fallen asleep upon him and almost succeeded in 
smothering him, he gave ft hoarse yell and got to 
his feet. 

Th^ cursed and Iftug^ed at him, and snugged 
down good naturedly to their broken slumbers 
again, but Cameron stood in his comer, faring out 
the tiny crack into the dark starless ni^t that was 
whirling by, startled into thougfatfulness. The 
dream had been so vivid liiat he could not easily 
get rid of it. His heart was boihng hot with rage 
at his old enemy, yet something stronger was there, 
toc^ a great horror at himself. He had been about 
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to kill a fellow creature I Toiriiatpassbadhecfanel 
And somewhere out in that black wet ni{^t» a 
sweet white face gleamed, with brown hair blown 
about it, and the mist of the storm in its locks. It 
was as if her spirit had followed him and been pres- 
ent in that dream to shame bim. Supposing the 
dream had been true, and he had actually killed 
Wainwrightl For he knew by the wild beating of 
his heart, by the hotness of his wrath as he came 
awake, that nothing would have stayed his hand if 
he had been placed in such a situation. 

It was Uke a dream to hover over a poor wchu 
tempest-tossed soul in that way and make itself 
verity; demand that he should live it out again and 
again and face the future that would have followed 
such a set of circumstances. He had to see Ruth*s 
sad, stem face, the sorrowful eyes full of tears, the 
reproach, the disappointment, the alien lifting of 
her chin. He knew her so well ; could so easily con- 
jecture what h^ whole attitude would be, he 
thought. And then he must needs go cm to think 
out once more just what relation there mig^t be 
between his enemy and the girl he loved — ^think it 
out more carefully than he had ever let himsdf do 
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before. All he knew about the two> how their home 
grounds adjoined, how their social set and standing 
and wealth was the same, how they had often been 
seen together; bow Wainwright had boasted! 

All ni^t he stood and thou^t it out, glowering 
between the cracks of the car at the passing whirl, 
differentiating throu^ the blackness now and then 
a group of trees or buildings or a quick flash of 
furtive light, but mainly du-kness and monotony. 
It was as if he were tied to the tail of a comet that 
dashed hellwards for a billion years, so long the 
ni^^t extended till the dull gray dawn. There was 
no God anywhere in that dark night. He had for- 
gotten about Him entirely. He was perhaps 
strongly conscious of the devil at his ri^t hand. 

They detrained and hiked across a bit of wet 
country that was fdl alike — all mud, in the dull li|^t 
that grew only to accentuate the ugliness and dreari- 
ness of everything. Sunny France! And this was 
sunny France! 

At last they halted along a muddy roadside and 
lined up for what seemed an interminable age, wait- 
ing for something, no one knew what, nor cared. 
They were beyond caring, most of them, poor boys ! 
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If their mothers had appeared with a bowl of bread 
and milk and called tiiem to bed they would have 
wept in her arms with joy. They stood apatheti- 
cally and waited, knowing that sometime after an- 
other interminable age had passed, the red tape 
necessary to move a large body like themselves 
would be imwound, and everything go on again to 
another dreary halt somewhere. Would it ever be 
over? The long, long trail? 

Cameron stood with the rest in a daze of dis- 
couragement, not taking the trouble to think any 
more. His head was hot and his chest felt heavy, 
reminding him of Wainwriglit's fat knee; and he 
had an ugly cough. 

Suddenly someone — a comrade — ^touched him on 
the shoulder. 

" Come on in here, Cammie, you're all in. This 
is ihe Salvation Army Hutl " 

Cameron turned. Salvation Armyl It sounded 
like the bells of heaven. Ah I It was something he 
could think back to, that little Sdvation Army Hut 
at campt It brou^t the tears into his throat in a 
great lump. He lurched after his friend, and 
dropped into the chair where he was pushed, slid- 
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ing his arms out on the table before him and drop- 
ping his head quickly to hide his emotion. He 
couldn't think vhat was the matter with him. He 
seemed to be ^ giving way. 

" He's all inl " he heard the voice of his friend, 
" I thought maybe you could do something for him. 
He's a good old sport 1 '* 

Thai a gentle hand touched his shoulder, lightly, 
like his mother's hand. It thrilled him and he lifted 
his bleared eyes and looked into the face of a kindly 
gray-haired woman. 

She was not a hanasome woman, thou^ none of 
the hc^s would ever let her be called homely, for 
they claimed her smile was so glorious that it gave 
her precedence in beauty to the greatest belle on 
earth. There was a real mother loveli^t in her 
eyes now when sbe looked at Cameron, and she 
held a cup of steaming hot coffee in her hand, real 
coffee with sugar and cream and a rich aroma that 
gave hfe to his sinking souL 

" Here, son, drink this! " she said, holding the 
cup to his lips. 

He opened his lips eagerly and then ronanbered 
and drew back: 
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" Ko," he said, drawing away, ** I forgot, I 
haven't any money. We're all dead broke I " He 
tried to pull himself together and look like a man. 

But the co£Fee cup came close to his lips again 
and the rough motherly hand stole about his shoul- 
ders to support him: 

" That's all ri^t 1 " she sud in a low, matter-of- 
fact ttme. " You don*t need money here, son, you*ve 
got home, and I'm your mother to-night. Just 
drink this and then ocHne in there behind those 
boxes and lie down oa my bed and get a wink of 
sleep. Tou'U be yourself again in a little while. 
That's it, 8<Hit You've hiked a long way. Now 
forget it and take comfort." 

So she soothed him till he surely must be dream- 
ing again, and wondered wfaidi was real, or if per- 
haps he had a fever and halludnations. He reached 
a furtive hand and felt of the pine table, and the 
chair oa which be sat to make sure that he was 
awake, and then he looked into her kind gray 
eyes and smiled. 

She led him into the little improvised loana be- 
hind tiie counter and tucked him up on her cot with 
a Ing warm blanket. 
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" That's all right now, son," she whispered, 
" d<m*t you stir till you feel like it I'll look after 
you and your frioid will let you know if there is 
any call for you. Just you rest.** 

He thanked her with his eyes, too weary to speak 
a word, and so he dropped into a hlessed sleep. 

Whoi he awakened slowly to consciousness 
again there was a smell in the axr of more coffee, 
delicious coffee. He wondered if it was the same 
cup, and this only another brief phase of his own 
peculiar state. Perhaps he had not heen asleep at 
all, but bad only closed his eyes and opened them 
again. But no, it was nigfat, and there were candles 
lit beyond the barricade of boxes. He could see 
their flidcer through tiie cracks, and shadows were 
falling here and there grotesquely on the bit of 
canvas that formed another wall. There was some 
other odor on the air, too. He sniffed delightedly 
like a little child, something sweet and alluring, 
reminding one of the days when mother took the 
gingerbread and pies out of the oven. No — dou^- 
nuts, that was it! Doughnuts I Not doughnuts 
just behind the trendies t How could lliat be? 
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He stiiTed and raised up cai one elbow to look 
about him. 

There were two other cots in the reom, arranged 
neatly with folded blankets. A box in between held 
a few simple toilet articles, a tin basin and a bucket 
of water. He eyed them greedily. When had he 
hadagoodwash. Whatlusuryl 

He dropped back on the cot and all at once be< 
came aware that there were strange soimds in the 
air above the building in which he lay, strange and 
deep, yet regular and with a certain booming mo- 
notony as if they had been going on a Icmg time, 
and he had been too preoccupied to take notice of 
them. A queer frenzy seized his heart. This, then, 
was the sound of battle in the distance I He was 
here at the front at last I And that was the sound 
of enemy shells I How strange it seemed I How it 
gripped the soul with the audacity of it all I How 
terrible, and yet how exciting to be here at last I And 
yet he had an unready feeling. Something was still 
undone to prepare him for this ordeal. It was his 
subconscious self that was crying out for Grod. His 
material self had sensed the dou^muts that were 
frying so near to him, and he looked up eagerly to 
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wdoome whoever was coming tiptoing in to see if 
he was aiwake, with a nice hot plate of them for 
himtoeati 

He swung to a sitting posture, and receired 
them and the cup of hot diocolate that accompanied 
them with eagerness, like a little child whose moliier 
hod promised them if he would be good. Strange 
how easy aad natural it was to fall into the ways of 
this gradous household. Would one call it that? 
It seemed so like a home I 

While he was eating, his buddy shpped in 
pmiling ezatedly: 

** Great news, Cammiel WeVe got a new cap- 
tainl And, oh boyi He's a peachi He sat on our 
louie first off I You ouj^tta have seen poor old 
Wainwright's face when he shut him up at the head- 
quarters. Boy, you'd a croaked! ItwasrichI" 

Cameron finished the last precious bite of his 
third hot dou^mut with a gulp of joy: 

"What's become of Wurta?" he as^d 
anxiously. 

** Canned, I guess,'* hazarded the private. *' I 
did hear they took him to a sanitarium, nervous 
Iveakdown, Uiey said. Ill tell the world he'd have 
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had one for fair if he'd stayed with this outfit much 
longer. I only wish they'd have taken his little pet 
along with him. This is no place for little Harold 
and he'll find it out now he's got a real captain. 
Good-ni^t I How d'you 'spose he ever got his com- 
mission, anyway? WeU, how are you, old top? 
Feelin' better? I knew they'd fix you up here. 
They're reg'ler guysl Well, I guess we better hit 
the hay. Come on, I'll show you where your billet 
is. I looked out for a place with a good water-ti^t 
roof. What d'ye think of the orchestra Jerry is 
playing out there on the front? Some noise, eh, 
what? Say, this httle old hut is some good place to 
tie up to, eh, pard! I've seen *em before, that's 
how I knew." 

During the days that followed Cameron spent 
most of his leisure time in the Salvation Army Hut. 

He did not hover around the victrola as he 
would probably have done several months before, 
nor yet often join his voice in the ragtime song 
that was almost continuous at the piano, regardless 
of near-by shells, and usually accompanied by an- 
other tune on the victrola. He did not hover around 
the cooks and seek to make himsdf need^ to them 
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there, placing himself at the seat of supplies and 
handy when he was hungry — as did many. He sat 
at one of the far tables, often writing letters or 
reading his little book, or more often looking off 
into space, seeing those last days at camp, and the 
faces of his mother and Ruth. 

There was more than one reason why he spent 
much of his time here. The hut was not frequented 
much by officers, althou^ they did come sometimes, 
and were always welcomed, but never deferred to. 
Wainwright would not be likely to be about and it 
was always a relief to feel free from the presence of 
his enemy. But gradually a third reason came to 
play a prominent part in bringing him here, and 
that was the atmosphere. He somehow felt as if 
he were among real people who were living life earn- 
estly, as if the presoit were not all there was. 

There came a day when they were to move on 
up to the actual front. Cameron wrote letters, such 
as he had not dared to write before, for he had found 
out that these women could get them to his people 
in case anything shoiild happen to him, and so he 
left a little letter for Ruth and one for his mother, 
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and asked the woman with the gray eyes to get them 
bac^ home somehow. 

There was not much of moment in the letters. 
Even thus he dared not speak his heart for the iron 
of Wainwri^t's poison had entered into his soul. 
He had begun to think that perhaps, in spite of all 
her friendliness, Ruth really belonged to another 
world, not his world. Yet just her friendliness 
meant much to him in his great strai^t of Icmeliness. 
He would take that much of her, at least, even if it 
could never be more. He would leave a last word 
for her. If behind his written words there was 
breaking heart and tender love, she would never 
dream it. If his soul was really taking another fare- 
well of her, what harm, since he said no sad word. 
Yet it did him good to write these letters and feel a 
reasonable assuirance that they would sometime 
reach their destination. 

There was a meeting held that night in the hut. 
He had never happened to attend one before, al- 
though he had heard the boys say they oijc^ed 
them. One of his comrades asked him to stay, and 
a quick glance told him the fellow needed him, had 
chosen him for moral support. 
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So Camenm sat in a shadowy comer of the 
crowded room, and listened to the ^ging, wild and 
strong, and with no hint of coming battle in its full 
rolling lilt. He noted with satisfaction how the 
" Long, Long Trwl," and " Pack Up Your 
Troubles in Tour Old Kit Bag " gradually gave 
place to ** Tell Mother I'll Be There," and " When 
the Roll is Called Up Yonder," growing strong and 
full and solemn in the grand old melody of " Abide 
With Me." There wore fellows there who but a few 
hours before had been shooting crap, whose lips had 
been loud with dieerful curses. Now they sat and 
sang with all their hearts, the heartiest of the lot 
It was a curious psydiological study to watch them. 
Some of them were just as keen now on the reli^ous 
side of their natures as they had been with thdr 
sport or their curses. Theirs were primitive natures, 
easily wrought upon by the atmosphere of the mo- 
ment, easily impressed by the solenmity of the hour, 
nearer, perhaps, to stopping to think about God 
and eternity than ever before in their lives. But 
there were also others here, thoughtful fellows who 
were strong and brave, who had done their duty and 
borne their hardships with the best, yet idiose faces 
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now were solemn with etumestness, to whom this 
meeting meant a last sacrament before they passed 
to meet their test. Cameron felt his heart in perfect 
sympathy with the gathering, and when the mnging 
stopped for a few minutes and the clear voice of a 
young girl be^^ to pray, he bowed his head with a 
smart of tears in his eyes. She was a girl who bad 
just arrired that day, and she raninded him of 
Ruth. She had pansy-blue eyes and long gold 
ripples in her abundant hair. It soothed him like a 
gentle band on bis heart to hear her speak those 
words of prayer to God, praying for them all as if 
they were her own brothers, praying as if she under- 
stood just how they felt this nig^t before they went 
on their way. She was so young and gently cared 
for, this girl with her plain soldier's uniform, and 
her fearlessness, praying as composedly out there 
imder fire as if she trusted perfectly that her heav- 
enly Father had control of everything and would 
do the best for them alL What a wonderful girll 
Or, no — ^was it perhaps a wonderful trust? Stay, 
was it not perhaps a wonderful heavenly Father? 
And she had found Him? Perhaps she could tell 
him the way and how he had missed it in his search! 
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With t^is thoiu^t in his mind he lingered as the 
most of the rest passed out, and turning he noticed 
that the man who had come with him lingered also, 
and edged up to the front where the lassie stood 
talking with a group of men. 

Then one of the group spoke up holdly : 
" Say, Cap," he addressed her almost reverently, 
as if he had called her some queenly name instead of 
captain, " say. Cap, I want to ask you a question. 
Some of Uiose fellows that preached to us have been 
telling us that if we go over there, and don't come 
back itll be all ri^t with us, just because we died 
fighting for liberty. But we don't believe that dope. 
Why — d'ye mean to tell me, Cap, that if a fellow 
has been rotten all his life he gets saved just because 
he happened to get shot in a battle? Why some of 
us didn't even come over here to fight because we 
wanted to; we had to, we were drafted. Do you 
mean to tell me that makes it all ri^t over here? I 
can't see that at all. And we want to know the 
truth. You dope it out for us, Cap." 

The young captain lassie slowly shook her bead: 
" No, just dying doesn't save you, son." There 
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was a. note of tenderness in that " son " as those 
Salvation Army lassies spoke it, that put them 
infinitely abore the common young girl, as if some 
angelic touch had set them apart for their holy min- 
istry. It was as if God were using their lips and 
eyes and spirits to spealc to these, his children, in 
their trying hour. 

" You see, it's this way. Everybody has sinned, 
and the penalty of sin is death. You all know that ? " 

Her eyes searched tiieir faces, and appealed to 
the truth hidden in the depths of their souls. They 
nodded, those boys who were going out soon tu face 
death. They were willing to tell her that they 
acknowledged their sins. They did not mind if they 
said it before each other. They meant it now. Yes, 
they were sinners and it was because they knew they 
were that they wanted to know what chances they 
stood in the other world. 

" But God loved us all so much that He wanted 
to make a way for us to escape the punishment," 
went on the sweet steady voice, seeming to bring 
the very love of the Father down into their midst 
with its forceful, convincing tone. "And so He 
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sent His son, Jesus Christ, to take our place and 
die on the Cross in our stead. Whoever is willing 
to accept His atonement may be saved. And it's 
all up to us whether we will take it or not. It isn't 
anything we can do or be. It is just taking Jesus 
as our Saviour, believing in Him, and taking Him 
at His word." 

Cameron lingered and knelt with the rest when 
she prayed again for them, and in his own heart he 
echoed the prayer of acceptance that others were 
putting up. As he went out into the black night> 
and later, on the silent march through the dark, he 
was turning it over in his mind. It seemed to him 
the simplest, the most sensible expluiation of the 
plan of Salvation be had ever heard. He wondered 
if the minister at homt knew all this asid had meant 
it when he tried to explain. But no, that minister 
had not tried to explain, he had told him he would 
grow into it, and here he was perhaps almost at the 
end and he had not grown into it yet. That young 
girl to-night had said it took only an instant to 
settle the whole thing, and she looked as if her soul 
was resting on it. Why could he not get peace? 
Why could he not find God? 
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Then out of the dork and into his thoughts came 
a curse and a aieer and a curt rebuke from Wain- 
vri^t, and all his holy and beautiful thou^ts fledl 
He longed to lunge out of the dark and spring upm 
that fat, &bby lieutenant, and throttle him. So, in 
Inttemess of spirit he mardied out to face the foe. 
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Whex Ruth MacdonaJd got back from camp 
she found herself utterly dissatisfied with her old 
life. The girls in her social set were full of war 
plans. They had one and all enlisted in every 
activity that was going. Each one appeued in some 
pretty and appropriate uniform, and took the new 
regime with as much eagerness and enthusiasm as 
ever she had put into dancing and dres^ng. 

Not that they had given up either of those em- 
ployments. Oh, dear no I When they were not 
busy getting up little dances for the poor dear sol- 
dier boys from the nearby camps, they were learn- 
ing new solo steps wherewith to oitertain t^ose 
soldier bc^s when their turn came to go to camp and 
keep up the amtinuous performance that seemed to 
be necessary to the cheering of a good soldier. And 
as for dressing, no one need ever suggest again a 
imiform for women as the solutitxi of the high cost 
of dressing. The number of dainty devices of gold 
braid and red stars and silver tassels that those same 
staid uniforms developed made plain forever that 
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the woman idio chooses can make evea a imiform 
distinctiTe and strikmg and altogether costly. In 
short they went into the war Trith the same super- 
ficial fligfatiness formerly employed in the social 
realms. They went Hushing here and there in thdr 
high-power cars on solemn errands, with all the 
nonchalance of thdr ignorance and youth, till (me» 
knowing some of them well, troubled for the errand 
if it were important And many of them were 
really useful, which caily goes to prove that a tre- 
mmdous amount of unsuspected power is wasted 
every year and that unskilled lahor often accom- 
plishes almost as much as skilled. Some of them 
secured positions in the Xavy Yard, or in otiier 
public offices, v/bere they were thrown delightfully 
into intimacies with officers, and were able to step 
over the oonrentionalities of thdr own social posi- 
tions into wildly exciting Bohemian adventures 
under the popular guise of patriotism, without a 
rebuke from their elders. There was not a dull 
hour in the little town. The young men of their 
social set might all be gone to war, but there were 
others, and tiie whirl of life went on gatly for the 
thoughtless butterflies, who danced and knitted and 
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drove motor cars, and made bandag» and just re- 
joiced to walk the streets knitting oa the SafabaA 
day, a ga.y cretonne knitting bag on arm, and knit- 
ting needles plying industriously as if the wmU 
would go naked if they did not wo^ erery minute. 
Just a horde of rebellioos young creatures, who at 
heart enjoyed tiie unwonted privilege of breakmg 
tiie Sabbath and shocking a few fanatics, far more 
tiiaa tiiey really owed to knit. But nobody had 
time to pry into the quality of such patriotism. 
Tbete were too many otiier people duxag tiie same 
tiling, and so it passed everywhere for tiie real thing, 
and the world T^urled on and tried to be gay to 
cover its deep heartache and stricken hOTror over 
tiie sacrifice of its sons. 

But Ruth, althoan^ she bravely tried for ser- 
end weeks, eouki not throw herself into such things. 
She fdt that they were cmly superficiaL There 
might be a moiety of good in all tiiese things, but 
they were not the real big things of life; not &e 
ways in which tiw vital help could be ^ven, and she 
Imged with her whole soul to get in on it somei^iere. 

The first Sabbath after her return from camp 
she happened into a bit of work which while it was 
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in DO way connected with war work, still helped to 
interest ber deeply and keep her t^'"^"g along the 
lines that had been started while die was witb 
John Cameron. 

A quiet, shy, plain little wonum, an old member 
of the church and noted for good work, came hurry- 
ing down the aisle after the morning service and im- 
plored a young girl in the pew just in front of Ruth 
to help her that afternoon in an Italian Sunday 
school she was conducting in a small settlement 
about a mile and a half from Bryne Havoi: 

" It's only to play the hymns. Miss Emily," she 
said. " Carrie Wayne has to go to a funeraL She 
always plays for me. I wouldn't ask you if I could 
play the least mite myself, but I can't. And the 
singing won't go at all withmit sometme to play 
the piano." 

" Oh, I'm sorry, Mrs. Beck, but I really can't I " 
pleaded Miss Emily quickly. " I promised to help 
out in the canteen work this afternoon. You know 
the troop trains are coming through, and Mrs. Mar- 
tin wanted me to take her place all the afternoon." 

Mrs. Beck's face expressed dismay. She gave a 
hasty glance aroimd the rapidly emptying church. 
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* Oh, dear, I don't know wh&t 111 do I " she said. 

" Oh, let them do without nnging for once,** sug- 
gested the carefree Emily. " Everybody ought to 
learn to do without something in war time. We 
conserve sugar and flour, let the Italians conserve 
singing! " and with a laugh at her own bri^tness 
she hurried away. 

Ruth reached forward and touched the troubled 
little missionary on tiie arm: 

" Would I do? ** she asked. " I never played 
hymns much, but I could try." 

" OhI Would you? " A flood of relief went 
over the woman's face, and Ruth was instantly glad 
she had offered. She took Mrs. Beck down to the 
settlement in her little runabout, and the afternoon's 
experience opened a new world to her. It was the 
first time she had ever come in contact with the 
reaUy poor and lowly of tiie earth, and she proved 
herself a true child of God in that she did not shrink 
from them because many of them were dirty and 
poorly clad. Before t^e first afternoon was over 
she had one baby in her arms and three others hang- 
ing about her chair with adoring glances. They 
could not talk in her language, but th^ stared into 
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her beautiful face with their great dark ^es, and 
spoke queer unintelligible words to one another 
about her. The idiolehttle company were delighted 
with the new " pretty lady " "vrbo had come among 
them. They openly examined her simple lovely 
frock and hat and touched with shy furtive fingers 
the blue ribbon that floated over the bench from her 
girdle. Mrs. Beck was in the seventh heaven and 
b^^ed her to come again, and Ruth, equally 
diarmed, promised to go every Sunday. For it 
appeared that Ihe wayward pianist was very irregu- 
lar and had to be constantly coaxed. 

Rulh entered into the work with zest. She took 
the diildren's class which formerly had been with 
the older (mes» and gathering them about her told 
them Bible stories till their young eyes bulged with 
wonder and their little hearts almost burst with love 
of hcT. Love God? Of course they would. Try 
to please Jesus? Certainly, if " Mrs. Ruth," as 
they called her, said they diould. They adored her. 

She fell into the habit of going down during the 
week and shpping into their homes with a big basket 
of bri^t flowers from her home garden which she 
distributed to young and old. Even the men, when 
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tbey happeoed to be borne from work> wanted tbe 
flowers, and toudied tbem witii eager reverence. 
Somehow tbe little community of people so differeot 
from herself filled her tbou^ta more and more. 
She began to be troubled that some of tbe men 
drank and beat their wives and littk diildren in 
(xmsequence. She set herself to devise ways to keep 
them frcan it. She scraped acquaintance with one 
or two of tbe older boys in her own church and 
enlisted them to help her, and bou^t a moving pic- 
ture madiine which she took to the settlement She 
spent hours attending moving picture ^ws that 
she might find the ri^t films for their use. For- 
tunately she had money enough for all her schemes, 
and no one to hinder her good work, altiiough Aunt 
Rhoda did object strenuously at first on tbe ground 
that she might " catdi sometiiing." But Ruth only 
smiled and said: "l^at's just what I'm out for. 
Auntie, dearl I want to catdi tbem all, and try to 
make tbem live better lives. Other people are going 
to France. I haven't got a diance to go yet, but 
while I stay here I must do something. I can't be 
an idler." 

Aunt Rhoda looked at ber qulzmcally. She 
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wondered if Ruth was worried about Mie of hex men 
friends — and which one? 

" If you'd only take up some nice ■work for the 
Government, dear, such as the other girls are 
doing! '* die sighed, " work that would bring you 
into contact with nice people! You always have to 
do smnething queer. I'm sure I don't know wbeie 
you got your low tendencies r* 

But Ruth would be o£F before more could be 
siud. This was an old topic of Aunt Rboda's and 
had been most fully discussed during the young 
years of Ruth's Hf e, so that she did not care to enter 
into it further. 

But Ruth was not fully satisfied wilh just hdp- 
ing her Italians. The very week she came back f ram 
camp she had gone to their old family physician who 
held a high and responsible position in the medical 
world, and made her plea: 

" Daddy-Doctor," she said, using her old child- 
ish name for him, " you've got to find a way for me 
to go over there and help the war. I know I don't 
know mudi about nursing, but I'm sure I could 
learn. I've taken care of Grandpa and Auntie a 
great many times and watched the trained nurses, 
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and I'm sure if Lalla Farrington aod Bemice 
Brooks could get into the Red Cross and go over in 
such a diort time I'm as bri^^t as they." 

" Blister I " said the old doctor ^eing her ap- 
provingly. " But what will your people say? " 

" They'll have to let me, Daddy-Doctor. Be- 
ffldes, everybody else is doing it, and you know that 
has great weight with Aunt Bhoda." 

" It's a hard life, child! Tou never saw mudi 
of pain and suffering and horror." 

" Well, it's time, then.'* 

" But those men over there you would have to 
care for will not be like your grandfather and aunt. 
They will be dirty and bloody, and covered with 
filth and vermin." 

"Well, what of that I" 

" Could you stand it? " 

" So you think I'm a butterfly, too, do you, 
Daddy-Doctor? Well, I want to prove to you that 
I'm not. IVe been doing my best to get used to 
dirt and distress. I washed a little sick Italian baby 
yesterday and helped it's mother scrub her floor and 
make the house dean." 

"The dickens you didl" beamed the doctor 
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proudly. " I always knew you had a lot of grit, % 
guess youVe got the right stuff in you. But say, 
if I help you youVe got to tell me the real reason 
why you want to go, or else — nothingdoingl Under- 
stand? I know you aren't like the rest, just want- 
ing to get into the ^citement and meet a lot of 
officers and have a good time so you -can say af t«> 
ward you were Uiere. Tou aren't that kind of a 
girl. What's the real reason you want to go? Have 
you got somebody over there you're interested in? " 

He looked at her keenly, with loving, anxibus 
eyes as her f ath^'s friend who had known her from 
hirth mig^t look. 

Ruth's face grew rosy^ and her eyes dropped, 
hut lifted again undaunted : 

" And if I have, Daddy-Doctor, is Ihere any- 
thing wrtmg about that? " 

Hie doctor frowned : 

" It isn't Ifaat fat chump of a Wainwright, is it? 
Because if it is I shan't lift my finger to help you go.'* 

But Ruth's lau^ rang out clear and free. 

" Never I dear friend, never 1 Set your mind at 
rest about him," she finished, sobering down. " And 
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if I care for someone, Daddy-Dodnr, can't you 
trust me X'd pick out someone who was all ri^t? " 

" I suppose sol " grumbled the doctor only half 
satisfied, " but girls are so dreadfully blind." 

"I think you'd like him," ^e hazarded, her 
cheeks growing pinker, " that is, you would if there 
i» anybody," she corrected herself laughing. " But 
-you see, it's a secret jret and maybe always will be. 
I'm not sure that he knows, and I'm not quite sure 
I know myself " 

" Oh, I see I " said the doctor watching her sweet 
face with a tender jealousy in his eyes. *' Well, I 
suppose 111 help you to go, but I'll shoot him, re- 
member, if he doesn't turn out to be idl right. It 
would take a mighty superior person to be good 
enou^ for you, httle girl." 

" That's just what he is,'* said Ruth sweetly, 
and then rising and stooping over him ^ dn^ped 
a kiss oii the wavy silver lock of hair Ihat hung over 
the doctor's forehead. 

" Thank you, Daddy-Doctorl I knew you 
would," she said happily. *' And please dcm't be too 
long about it. I'm in a great hurry." 

The doctor promised, of course. No one could 
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resist Ruth wbea she was like that, and in due time 
certain forces were set in operation to the aid that 
she mij^t have her desire. 

Meanwhile, as she waited, Ruth filled her days 
with thoughts of others, not forgetting Cameron's 
mother for whom she was always preparing same 
little smprise, a dainty gift, some fruit or flowers, 
a book that she tiioug^t might comfort and while 
away her kmeliness, a restful ride at the early even- 
ing, all the little things Ihat a thoughtful dau^ter 
nu^t do for a mother. And Cameron's mother 
wrote him l(»ig letters about it all wfaidi would have 
delighted his heart during those dreary days if they 
could only have readied him then. 

Rutih's letters to Camotm were full of the 
things she was doing, full of her sweet wise thoughts 
that seoned to be growing wiser every day. She 
had taken pictures of her Italian friends and intro- 
duced him to them (me by one. She had filled every 
page with little word pictures of her daily life. It 
seemed a pity that be could not have had than just 
^en be needed them most. It would have filled 
her with dismay if she could have known the long 
wandering journey that was before those letters be- 
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fore they would finally reach him; she might have 
been discouraged from writing them. 

Little Mrs. Bet^ was suddenly sent for one 
Sunday morning to attend her sbter vrbo was very 
ill, and she hastily called Ruth over the telephone 
and begged her to t^e her place at the Sunday 
school. Ruth prranised to secure some one to teadi 
the lesson, but found to her dismay that no one was 
willing to go at such ^ort notice. And so, with 
trembling heart she knelt for a hasty petition that 
God would guide her and show her how to lead these 
simple people in the worship of the day. 

As ^e stood before them trying to make plun 
in the Inrokoi, mixed Italian and English, the story 
of the blind man, which was the lesson for the day, 
there came over her a sense of her great responsi- 
bility. She knew that these people trusted her and 
ttiat yriMt she told them they would believe, and her 
heart lifted itself in a sharp cry for help, for lij^t, 
to give to them. She felt an appalling lack of 
knowledge and experience herself. Where had she 
been aU these young years of her lif^ and what had 
she been ddng that she had not learned the way of 
life so that i^ might put it before them? 
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B^ore her sat a woman bowed wiHi years, her 
face seamed with sorrow and hard work, and grimed 
with lack of care, a woman whose husband fre- 
quently beat her f(n> attending Simday schooL 
There were four men on tiie back seat, hard workers, 
listening with eager eyes, assenting vigorously ^en 
she spoke of the sorrow on the earth. They, too, 
had seen trouble. They sat there patient, sad-eyed, 
wistful; what could she show them out of the Book 
of God to bring a light of joy to their faces? There 
were little duldren whose future looked so full of 
hard knocks and toil that it seemed s wonder they 
were willing to grow up knowing what was before 
them. The money that had smoothed her way tlius 
far through life was not for them. The comfortable 
home and food and raiment and li^t and luxury 
that had made her life so full of ease were almost 
unknown to them. Had she anything better to 
offer them than mere earthly comforts which prob- 
ably could never be theirs, no matter how hard they 
might strive? But, after all, money and ease could 
in no way soothe the pun of the heart, and she had 
come close enough already to these people to know 
they had each one his own heart's pain and sorrow 
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to bear. There was one man who had lost five Gttle 
diildren by death. That death had come in conse- 
quence of dirt and ignra'ance made it no easier to 
bear. The dirt and ignorance had not all been his 
fault. People irfio were wiser and had not cared 
to help were to blame. What was the remedy for 
ihc world's sorrow, the world's need? 

Rutib knew in a general way that Jesus Qirist 
was the Saviour of the world, that His name should 
be tlie ronedy for evil; but how to put it to them in 
nn^k form, ahl that was it. It was Cameron's 
search for God, and it seemed that all the world was 
on the same seardi. But now to-day she had sud- 
denly come on some of the footprints of the Man of 
Sorrow as He buled over the mountains of earth 
seardiing for lost humanity, and her own heart 
schoed His love and sorrow for the world. She cried 
out in her helplessness for something to ffve to these 
wistful people. 

Scnnehow the prayer must have been answered, 
for the little omgregaticHi hung upon her words, 
and one old man with deep creases in his forehead 
and kindly wrinkles around his eyes spote out in 
meeting and said: 
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*'IlikeGod. I like Him good. IlikeHimaQ 
etimevi'meel Alletime. Ev'ewherel Himlive 
in my bousel " 

The tears sprang to her eyes with answoing 
sympathy. Here in her httle mission she had found 
a brother aou]« seeking after God. She had another 
swift vision then of what the kinship of the irixAe 
woiid meant, and how Christ could We everybody. 

After Sunday school was out little Sanda came 
stealing up to her: 

" Mine Inudder die," die said sorrowfully. 

"What? Timy? The pretty fat baby? Ok, 
I'm 80 sorry I " said Ruth putting her ann tenderly 
around the little girL " Where is your motiier! I 
must go and see her." 

Down the winding unkept road titey vralked, the 
delicately reared girl and tiw little ItaHan drudge, 
to the hovel where the family were housed, a 
tumbled-down affair of ancient stone, tawdrily 
washed over in some season past with scaling pink 
iriiitewash. The noisy abode of the family pig was 
in front of the house in the midst of a trim little 
garden of cabbage, lettuce, garlit^ and tomatoes. 
But the dirty swarming little house usually so full 
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of ncHse and good cheer was tkly to-day, and no 
guests hovered on the brief front stoop sipping 
from a friendly bottle, or playing the accordion. 
■Diere was not an accordion heard in the communily, 
for there had been a funeral that morning and every 
one was trying to be quiet out of respect for the 
bereaved parents. 

And there in the open doorway, in his shirt 
Sleeves, crouched low upon the step, sat the head of 
the house, his swarthy face bowed upon his knees, a 
picture of utter despair, and just beyond the 
mother's head was bowed upon her folded arms on 
the vrindow seat, and thus they mourned in public 
sUence before their little world. 

Ruth's heart went out to the two poor ignorant 
creatures in their grief as she ronembered the little 
dark child with the brown curls and glorious eyes 
who had resembled one of Raphael's cherubs, and 
thou^t how empty the mother's arms would be 
without him. 

" Oh, Sanda, tell your mother how sorry I ami" 
she said to the little ^I, for the mother could not 
speak or understand English. " Tell her not to 
mourn so terribly, dear. Tell her that the dear baby 
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is safe and happy with Jesus t Tell hex she will go 
to Him some day." 

And as the little girl interpreted her words, sud- 
denly Ruth knew that what she was speaking was 
truth, truth she mi^t have heard befcoe but never 
recognized or realized till now. 

The mother lifted her sorrowful face all tear- 
swollen and tried a pitiful smile, nodded to say she 
understood, then dropped sobbing again upon the 
window silL Hie father lifted a sad face, not too 
sober, but blear-eyed and pitiful, too, in his hopdess- 
ness, and nodded as if he accepted the fact she had 
told but it gave him no comfort, and then went back 
to his own despair. 

Ruth turned away with aching heart, praying: 
" Ob, God, they need you I Come and comfort them. 
I don't know howl " But somehow, on her home- 
ward way she seemed to have met and been greeted 
by her Saviour. 

It was so she received hCT baptism for the work 
that she was to do. 

The next day pomission came for her to go to 
France, and she entered upon her brief training. 
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" Don't you dread to have her go! " asked « 
ndj^bor of Aunt Rhoda. 

" Oh, yes," sighed the good lady cmnfortably, 
" but then she is going in good company, and it isn't 
as if all the beat people weren't doing it. Of course, 
it will he great experience for her, and I wouldn't 
want to ke^ her out of it. She'll meet a great mai^ 
nice peoj^e orer thoe that she might not have met 
if she had stayed at home. Everybody, liiey tell 
TDBf is at wozk over there. She'll be likely to meet 
the nobility. It isn't as if we didn't have frioids 
there, too, ^o will be sure to invite her over week 
ends. If she gets tired she can go to them, you 
know. And really, I was glad to have something 
ccane up to take her away f rcnn that mis^able little 
country slum she has been so crassy about I was 
dreadfully afraid she would catch something there 
or else they would rob us and mtvder us and kidnap 
her some day." 

And that was the way things presented them- 
selves to Aunt Bhodal 
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All day the shells had been flying thic^ and 
fast. When night settled down the fire was so con- 
tinuous that one could trace the battle front l^ the 
reflection in the sky. 

Cameron stood at his post under the stars and 
cried out in his soul for God. For days now Death 
had stalked them very dose. His comrades had 
fallen all about him. There seemed to be no chance 
for safety. And "where was God ? Had He no purt 
in all this Hell on earth? DidHenotcare? Would 
He not be found? All his seeking and praying and 
reading of the little book seemed to have brou^t 
God no nearer. He was going out pretty soon, in 
the natural ordeiLof the battle if things kept on, out 
into the other life, without having found the God 
who bad promised that if he would believe, and if 
he would se^ with all his heart he would surely 
(find Him. 

Once in a Y3I.CA. hut on a Sunday night a 
great tenor came to entertun them, and sang almost 
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the veiy words that the stranger back in the States 
had writtoi in his little book: 

" If withl sU yoDT hearts ye truly sedc Him je shall ever 
Rtrdy find him. Thas saitli yoor God 1 " 

[And ever since tiiat song had rung its wonder- 
ful melody down deep in his heart he had been seek- 
ing, seeking in all the ways he knew, with a longing 
that would not be satisfied. And yet he seemed to 
hare f oimd nothing. 

So now as he walked silently beneatii the stars, 
looking up, his soul was crying out with the lon^ng 
of despair to find a Saviour, the Christ of his soul. 
Amid all the shudderings of the battle-rent earth, 
the concussions of the bursting shells, could even 
God hear a soul's low cry? 

Suddoily out in the darkness in front of him 
there flickered a tiny light, only a speck of a glint 
it was, the spark of a cigarette, but it was where it 
had no business to be, and it was Cameron's busi- 
ness to see that it was not there. They had been 
given strict orders that there must be no lights and 
no sounds to give away their position. Even thou^ 
his thoughts were with the stars in his search for 
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God, his senses were keen and on the alert. He 
sprang instantly and silently, appearing before the 
delinquent like a mirade. 

" Haiti " he said under his breath. " Can that 
cigarette! " 

" I guess you don't know who I ami " swag^ 
gered a voice thick and unnatural that yet had a 
familiar sound. 

" It makes no difference who you are, you can*t 
smoke on this post while I'm on duty. Those are 
my orders! " and with a quick motion he cau^t the 
dgarette from the loose lips and e^inguished it, 
grinding it into the ground with his heeL 

"111 — ^have you — c-c-co-marshalled fer this!" 
stuttered the angry officer, stepping back unsteadily 
and raising his fist. 

In disgust Cameron turned his back and walked 
away. How had Wainwri^t managed to bring 
liquor with him to the front? Something powerful 
and condensed, no doubt, to steady his nerves in 
battle. Wainwright had ever been noted for his 
cowardice. His breath was heavy with it. How 
could a man want to meet death in such a way? He 
turned to look agun, and Wainwri^t was walking 
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unsteadily away across the line where tbc^ had been 
foHbidden to go, out Into the open ^ere the shdls 
were flying. Cameron watdied him for an instant 
witli mingled feelings. To think he called himself 
a man, and dared to boast of marrying such a woman 
as Ruth Macdonald. Well, iit4iat if he did go into 
danger and get killed I The world was better oS 
without himl Cameron's heart was buniing hot 
within him. His enemy was at last within his power. 
No one but himself had seen Woinwright more off 
in that direction where was certain death within a 
few minutes. It was no part of his duty to stop him. 
He was not supposed to know he had been drinking. 

The whistle of a shell went ricodieting through 
the air and Cameron dropped as he had been tau^t 
to do, but lifted his eyes in time to see Wainwrigfat 
throw up his arms, drop on the edge of the hill, and 
disappear. The shell plowed its way in a furrow a 
few feet away and Cameron rose to his feet. 
Sharply, distinctly, in a brief lull of the din about 
him he heard his name called. It sounded fnnn 
down the hill, a cry of distress, but it did not sound 
like Wainwri^t's Trace: 

" Cameron 1 Come I Help I " 
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He obeyed mstantly, although, strange to say, 
he had no thou^t of its being Wainwri^t. He 
crept eauticRuly out to the edge of the hill and 
looked over. The blare of the hesTens made ob- 
jects below quite Tisible. He could see Wainwri^t 
huddled as he had fallen. While he looked the 
injured man lifted his head, struggled to crai^ 
feebly, but fell back again. He felt a sense of 
relief that at last his enemy was yvbexe he could do 
no more harm. Then, through &e dim darkness he 
saw a figure coming toward the prostrate form, and 
stoopmg over to touch him. It showed white against 
the darkness and it paid no heed to the shell that 
suddenly iriiistled overhead. It half lifted the head 
of the fallen <^cer, and then straightened up and 
looked toward Cameron; and again, although there 
was no sound audible now in the din that the battle 
was nuking, be felt himself called. 

A strange thrill of awe possessed him. Was 
tiiat the Christ out there whom he had been seeking? 
And what did he expect of him? To come out 
there to his enemy? To the man vibo had been in 
many ways the curse of his young life? 

Suddenly as he still hesitated a verse from his 
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Testament whidi had often come to hU notice re- 
turned clearly to hia mind : 

" If thou bringest thy gift to the altar, and there 
rememberest that thy brother faath au|^t against 
thee, leave there thy gift before the altar. First be 
reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift" 

Was this, then, iduit was required of him? Had 
his hate toward Wainwri^t been what had hind- 
ered him from finding God? 

There was no time now to argue that this man 
was not his brother. The man would be killed cer- 
tainly if he lay there many minutes. The oppor- 
tunity would pass as quickly as it had come. The 
Christ he sou^t was out there expecting him to 
come, and he must lose no time in going to Him. 
How gladly would he have faced death to go to 
Himl But Wainwrightl That was different I 
Could it be this that was required of him? Thai 
back in his soul there echoed the words: " If wiUi 
all your heart ye truly seek." Slowly he crept for- 
ward over the brow of the hill, and into the li^t, 
going toward that white figure above the huddled 
dark one; creq>ing painful^, with bullets ripping 
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up the earth about him. He waa going to the Christ, 
with all his heart— yes, all his heart! Even if it 
meant putting by his eomity forever I 

Somewhere on the way he understood. 

When he readied the fallen man there was no 
white figure there, but he was not surprised nor dis- 
appointed. The Christ was not there because he 
had entered into his heart. He had. found Him 
atkatl 

Back at tiie base hospital they told Wainwri^t 
one day how Cameron had crawled with him on his 
back, out from under the seardbli^ts amid the 
shells, and into safety. It was the only thing that 
saved his life, for if he had Iain long with the wound 
he had got, there would have been no chance for 
him. Wfunwri^t, when he heard it, lay thought- 
ful for a long time, a puzzled, faalf-suUen look <m 
hb face. He saw that everybody considered Cam- 
enai a hero. There was no getting away from that 
the rest of his life. One could not in decency be an 
enemy of a man who had saved one's life. Cameron 
had won out in a final round. It would not be good 
policy not to recognize it. It would be entire^ too 
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unpopular. He must make friends with him. It 
would be better to patronize him fhan. to be patnxi- 
ized by him. Feihaps also, down in the depUis of 
his fat selfish heart there was a bttle bit of gratitude, 
mixed with it all. For he did lore life, and he toot 
a mortal coward. 

So be sent for Cameron one day, and Cameron 
came. He did not want to ocune. He dreaded the 
interview worse than anything he had ever had to 
face befcwe. But he came. He came with the 
same spirit he had gone out into the dtdl-fire after 
Wainwijgfat Because he fdt that the Christ a^ed 
it of him. 

He stood stem and grave at tbe foot of the little 
hospital cot and listened T^nle Wainwri^t pc«np- 
ously thanked him* and told him gradously that 
now that he had saved his life he was going to put 
aside all the old quarrds and be his frimd. Camen» 
smiled sadly. There was no bitterness in his smile. 
Perhaps just the least fringe of amusement, but no 
hardness. He even to(^ the bandaged hand that 
was offered as a token tiiat peaoe bad come be- 
. tween them who had so Icmg been at war. All the 
time were lining in his heart the words: " WiUi 
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allTourfaeartl With all your heart!" Hehadthe 
Christi what else mattered? 

Somdiow Waiawrigfat felt that he had not quite 
made the impression on this strong man that he had 
hoped, and in an impulse to be more than gradous 
he readied his good hand under his pillow and 
brought forth an envelope. 

When Corporal Cameron saw the writing on 
tiiat QQTelop be went white und^ the tan of 
the battlefield, but be stood still and showed no 
otber s^n: 

" When I get back hiane I*m gtnng to be mar- 
ried," uud the complacent voice, " and my wife and 
I wiU want you to come and take dinner with us 
smne day. I guess you know wbo the ^1 is. She 
lives in Bryne Haven up on the hilL Her name is 
Ruth Macdonald. I've just had a letter from her. 
I'll have to write her how you saved my life. She'll 
want to thank you, too." 

How could Cameron possibly know that that 
envelope addressed in Buth Macdcmald's predous 
handwriting omtained nothing but the briefest 
word of thanks for an elabOTate souvenir tbat Wain- 
wrij^t had sent her frcwa France? 
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" What's the matter with Cammie? " his com- 
rades asked one another vhen he came back to his 
company. " He looks as thouj^ he had lost his last 
friend. Did he care so much tar that Wainwright 
guy that he saved? I'm sure I don't see what he 
sees in him. I wouldn't have taken the trouble to 
go out after him, would you? " 

Cameron's influence had been felt quietly among 
his company. In his presence the men refrained 
from certain styles of conversaticKi, when he sat 
apart and read his Testament they hushed thdr 
boisterous talk, and latdy scnne had come to read 
with him. He was generally conceded to be the 
bravest man in their company, and whoi a fellow 
had to die suddenly he liked Cameron to hold him 
in his arms. 

So far Cameron had not had a scratdi, and the 
men had come to think he had a churned hfe. More 
than he knew he was beloved of them aU. More 
than they knew their respect for him was deepening 
into a kind of awe. They felt he had a power with 
him that they understood not. He was still the silent 
corporal. He talked not at all of his new-foimd 
experience, yet it shcme in his face in a mysterious 
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light. Even after he came from Wainwright with 
that stricken look, there was above it all a glory be- 
hind his eyes that not even that could diuige. For 
three days he went into the thick of the battle, mov- 
ing from one hairbreadth escape to another with 
the cftlmnegg of an angel who knows his life is not 
of earth, and on the fourth day there cune the awful 
battle, the struggle for a position that had been held 
by the enemy for four years, and that had been 
dedared impregnable from the side of the Allies. 

The boys all fought bravely and many fell, but 
foremost of them all passing unscathed frran height 
to hei^t. Corporal Cameron <m the lead in fearless- 
ness and spirit; and when the tide at last was turned 
and they stood triumphant amraig the dead, and 
saw the enony retiring in disorder, it was Cameron 
who was still in the forefront, his iriiite face and 
tattered uniform catdiing tiie last rays of the set- 
ting sun. 

Later when the siurivors had all come together 
one came to the captain with a white face and 
anxious eyes; 

" Captain* where's Cammie? We can't find 
him anprfiere." 
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" He came a half hour ago and volunteered to 
slip throu^ the enemy's lines to-ni^t and said us 
back a message," he said in husky tones. 

" But, captain, he was wounded I " 

"He was?" The captain looked up startled. 
" He said nothing about itl " 

"He wouldn't, of course," said the saldior. 
" He's that way. But he was wounded in the arm. 
I helped him bind it up.^' 

" How bad? " 

" I don't know. He wouldn't let me look. He 
said be would attend to it when he got back." 

** Well, he's taken a wireless in his pocket and 
crept across No Man's Land to find out what the 
enemy is going to do. He's wearing a dead Jerry's 
uuifonn 1" 

The captain turned and brushed the back of his 
hand across his eyes and a low sound between a sob 
and a whispered die^ went up from the gathered 
remnant as they rendered homage to their ccnnrade. 

For three days the messages came floating in, 
telling vital secrets that were of vast strategic value. 
Then the messages ceased, and the anxious officers 
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and comrades looked in vain for word. Two more 
days pasaed — ^three — and still no sign that showed 
that he was alive, and the word went forth " Mias- 
ingl" and "Missing" he was proclaimed in the 
newspapers at home. 

That nig^t there was a lull in the sector where 
Cameron's company was located. Xo one could 
guess what was goiag on across the wide dark space 
called No Man's Land. The captain sent anxious 
messages to other officers, and the men at the list- 
ening posts had no due to give. It was runing and 
a diill bias sleet that cut like kmves was driving 
from the northeast Water trickled into the dug* 
outs, and sopped throuj^ the troiches, and the men 
shuddered their way tHoag dark passages and 
waited. Only scattered artillery fire lit up the 
heavens here and there. It was a ni^t when all 
hen seoned let loose to have its way with earth. 
The watch paced back and forth and prayed or 
cursed, and counted the minutes till his watdi would 
be up. Across the blackness of No Man's Land 
pock-marked witii great shell craters, there raged 
a tempest, and even a Hun would turn his back and 
look the other way in such a storm. 
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Slowly, oh so slow that not even the earth would 
know it was moving, there crept a dark creature 
forth from the enemy line. A thing all of spirit 
could not have gone more invisibly. Lying hke a 
stone as motionless for spaces uncountable, stirring 
every muscle with a controlled movement that could 
stop at any breath, lying imder the very nose of 
the guard without being seen for long minutes, and 
gone when next he passed that way; slowly, pain* 
fully gaining ground, with a track of blood where 
the stones were cruel, and a holding of breath yrben 
the fitful fliu*e li^ts lit up the way; covered at 
times by mud from nearby bursting shells ; faint and 
sick, but continuing to creep ; diilled and sore and 
stiff, blinded and bleeding and torn, shell holes and 
stones and miring mud, slippery and sharp and 
never ending, the long, long trail 1 

"Haiti " came a sharp, dear voice through 
tlie night. 

"Pat! Comeheret What is that? " wfaisx>ered 
Uie guard. "Now watch I I'm sure I saw it 
move Therel I'm going to it I " 

"Better look outi " But be was off and back 
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with something in his arms. ScHuething in a ra^^ 
blood-soaked German miiform. 

They turned a shaded fla^ li^t into the face 
and looked: 

*' Pat, it's Cammiel " The guard was sobbing. 

At sound of the dear old name the inert mass 
roused t^ acticsi. 

" Tell Cap — ^they're p lanning to slip away at 
five in the meaning. Tell him if he wants to catch 
them he must do it note/ D(xi*t mind mel 
Go quick! " 

The voice died away and the head dropped back. 

With a last wistful look Pat was off to the cap- 
tun, but the guard gathered Cameron up in his 
arms tenderly and nursed him like a baby, crooning 
over him iu the sleet and daik, till Pat came back 
with a stretdier and some men who bore him to the 
dressing station lying inert between them. 

While men worked over his silent form his mes- 
sage was fln-'J''"g to headquarters and back over 
tiie lines to all the posts along that front. The time 
had come for the big drive. In a short lime a great 
company of dark forms stole forth across No Man's 
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Land till th^ seemed like a wide dark sea creeping 
on to engulf the en«ny. 

Kezt morning the newspapers of the world set 
forth in monstrous type the glorious victory and 
how the Americans had stolen uptm the enemy and 
cut them off fnnn the rest of their army, wiping out 
a ^ole salient. 

But while the world was rejoicing, Jolm Cam- 
eron lay on his little hard stretcher in the tent and 
harely breatiied. He had not <^>ened his eyes nor 
spoken again. 
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A NCBHE stepped up to the doctor's desk: 

** A new girl is here ready for duty. Is tiiere 
any specif place you want her put? ** she as^d in 
alowtcme. 

The doctor looked up with a frown: 

" One of those half -trained Americans, I sup- 
pose? " he growled. " Well, every little helps. I*d 
give a good deal for half a dozen fully trained nurses 
just now. Suppose you send her to relieve Miss 
Jennings. She can't do any harm to number 
twenty-nine." 

" Isn't tiieire any hope for him? " Hx nurse 
asked, a shade of sadness in her ^es. 

"I'm afraid not! "said the doctor shortly. "He 
won't take any interest in living, that's the trouhle. 
He isn't dying of his wounds. Something is troub- 
ling him. But it's no use trying to find out what 
He shuts up like a dam." 

The new nurse flushed outside the door as sne 
heard herself discussed and shut her firm little lips 
in a detennined way as she followed the head nurse 
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down the long rows of cots to an alcove at the end 
yrben a screen shut the patient from view. 

Miss Jennings, s plain girl with tired eyes, gave 
a few directions and she was left with her patient. 
She turned toward the cot and stopped with a soft 
gasp of recognition, her face growing white and set 
as she took in the dear familiar outline of the fine 
young face before her. Every word she had heard 
outside the doctor's office rang distinctly in her ears. 
He was dying. He did not want to live. With 
another gasp that was like a sob she slipped to her 
knees beside the cot, forgetful of her duties, of the 
ward outside, or the possible return of the nurses, 
fcvgetful of everything but that he was there, her 
hero of the years I 

She reached for one of his hands, the one that 
was not bandaged, and she laid her soft dieek 
against it, and held her breath to listen. Perhaps 
even now behind that quiet face the spirit had de- 
parted beyond her grasp. 

There was no flutter of the eyelids even. She 
could not see that he still breathed, althou^ his 
hand was not cold, and his face when she touched it 
still seemed human. She drew closer in an agony 
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of fear, and laid her lips agwnst his ciieek, and ihea 
her face softly, with one hand about his other dieek. 
Her lips were close to his ear now. 

"Johnl" she whispered softly, "Johnt My 
dear kni^tl" 

There was a quiver of the eyelids now, a faint 
hesitating sij^. She touched her lips to his and 
spoke his name again. A faint smile flickered over 
his features as if he were seeing other worlds of 
beauty that had no connection here. But still she 
continued to press her face against his cheek and 
whisper hjs name. 

At last he opened his eyes, witli a bewildovd, 
wondering gaze and saw her. The old dear smile 
broke forth: 

*' AuthI You here? Is this — heaven? " 

" Not yet," she whispered softly. " But it's 
earth, and the war is over! I've c«ne to help you 
get well and take you home I It's really you and 
you're not ' Missing ' any more." 

Then without any excuse at all she laid her lips 
on his forehead and kissed him. She had read her 
permit in his ^es. 
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His well ann stole out and pressed her to him 
hungrily: 

" It's — ^really you and you don't bdtmg to any- 
body else? " he a^ed, amdously se-archiog her face 
for his answer. 

"Oh,J<^l I never did belong to anybody else 
but you. All my life ever since I was a little girl 
I've thou^t you were wonderful I Didn't you 
know that? Didn't you see down at camp? I'm 
sure it was written all over my face." 

His hand crept up and pressed her face dose 
against his: 

" Oh, my dulingl " he breathed, " my darling! 
The most wond^ul girl in the world I " 

When the doctor and nurse pushed back the 
soreen and entered the little alcove the new nurse 
sat demurely at the foot of the cot, but a little while 
later the voice of the patient rang out joyously: 

"Doctor, how soon can I get out of this. Ithink 
I've stayed here about Icmg enou{^" 

The wondering doctor toudied his patient's 
farebeid, looked at him keenly, fdt his pulse with 
practised finger, and replied: 

" I've been fhmUng you'd get to this spot pret^ 
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soon. Scane beef tes. Dime, and make it good and 
strong. We've got to get this fellow on his feet 
pretty qui^ for I can see he's about done lying 
in bed." 

Then the wounds came in for attention, and 
Rutii stood bravely and watched, quivering in ber 
heart over the si^^ yet never flinching in her out- 
ward calm. 

Wlien the dressiDg of the wounds was over the 
doctor stood back and surveyed his patient: 

** Well, you're in pretty good shape now, and if 
you keq» on you can leave here in about a week. 
Thank fortune there isn't any more fnmt to go back 
to! But now, if you don't mind I'd like to know 
what's made this marvellous change in you? " 

Tbe light broke out oa Cameron's face anew. 
He looked at the doctor smiling, and then he locked 
at RuUi, and reached out his hand to get hers: 

" You see," he swd, " I — ^we — ^Miss Macdonald's 
from n^ home town and ** 

'* I se^" said the doctcnr looking qmzzically fran 
one happy face to the othex*, ** but hasn't she always 
been fran your home town? " 

Camenm twinUed with his old Irish grin: 
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" Always," he said solemnly, " but, you see, she 
hasn't always been here." 

" I see," said the doctor again looking quizzically 
into the sweet face of tiie girl« and doing rer^'ence 
to her pure beauty with his gaze. " I congratu- 
late you, corporal," he said, and then turning to 
'Ruth he said earnestly: " And you, too, Madame. 
He is ft man if there ever was one." 

In the quiet evening when the wards were put to 
sleep and Ruth sat beside his cot with her hand 
softly in his, Cameron opened his eyes from the nap 
he was supposed to be taking and looked at her 
with his brij^t smile. 

" I haven't told you the news," he said softly. 
" I have found God. I fouud Him out on the battle- 
field and He is great 1 It's all true I But you have 
to search for Him with all yoiu* heart, and not let 
any little old hato or imything else hinder you, or 
it doesn't do any good." 

Ruth, with her eyes shining, touched her hps 
softly to the hack of his bandaged hand that lay 
near her and ^diispered softly: 

'* I have found Him, too, dear. And I realize 
that He has been close beside me all the time, ocHy 
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my heart was so full of myself that I never saw Him 
before. But, oh, hasn't He been wonderful to us, 
and won't we hare a beautiful time living for Him 
together the rest of our lives? ** 

Then the bandaged hand went out and folded 
her dose, and Cameron uttered his assoit in words 
too sacred for otiier ears to hear. 
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